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THE EFFECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION ON INDENTURED 
SERVITUDE 


By WiLtiAM MILLER 
New York University, New York City 


NDENTURED servants probably were exceeded as a source 

of labor in the American colonies in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century both by free laborers and Negro slaves. 
Despite their relative numerical inferiority, however, such ser- 
vants constituted an important segment of the colonial laboring 
class. As yet there has been no comprehensive history of that 
segment, or of the whole class either, although there have been 
good regional studies of the system of indenture, particularly in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland.’ The emphasis in all of these, how- 
ever, as is quite natural, has been on the period preceding the 
Revolution. No one seems to have studied specifically the effects 
of the Revolution on indentured servitude, and the history of the 
system in the nineteenth century remains deeply shrouded in un- 


*The best study of indentured servitude is C. A. Herrick, White Servi- 
tude in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1926). K. F, Geiser, Redemptioners 
and Indentured Servants in . . . Pennsylvania (Reprinted from Yale Review, 
o.s. New Haven, Conn., 1901) ; and E. I. McCormac, “White Servitude in 
Maryland 1634-1820,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, XXII, Nos. 3-4 (Baltimore, 1904), are valuable. Other 
useful studies include M. W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes 
in Colonial America, 1607-1783 (Chicago, 1931), and S. McKee, Jr., “Labor 
in Colonial New York,” Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, CDX (New York, 1935). 
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certainty. This paper is an attempt at least to define the field of 
the first problem; the uncertainties of the later history of in- 
dentured servitude shall remain, as far as we are concerned, un- 
molested. This study has been based primarily upon statutory 
law in the period 1775 to 1789. No one can be more deeply 
impressed than the author with the limitations of this narrow 
legalistic approach. His apology is that this is a necessary point 
of departure, if not a sufficient one, and he has, when occasion 
allowed, risen above its restrictions. 


It has been the habit of writers on white servitude in America 
to distinguish among various types of servants—indentured ser- 
vants, redemptioners, convicts, free-willers and (imported) ap- 
prentices.? These distinctions are important, but only in relation 
to the servant’s origin and to his contract with the ship captain 
who brought him to America. Once landed in America and once 
his time was sold, it mattered little in law or custom to which 
category a servant belonged. Whether he was an indentured 
servant or a redemptioner might determine whether he would be 
a farm laborer, a domestic or an artisan. His status as infant, 
convict or free-willer, might determine the price his time would 
bring. Once his contract was sold, however, and once his occupa- 
tion settled, such distinctions disappeared, for transported felons, 
indentured servants and alien apprentices* were equal before the 
law in the American colonies and in the American states.® 


It is not necessary for us here to descant upon this law of 


2K. F. Geiser, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in . . . Pennsyl- 
vania, p. 6; C. A. Herrick, White Servitude in Pennsylvania, pp. 3-4, 195- 
196; Basil Sollers, “Transported Convict Labor in Maryland during the 
Colonial Period,” Maryland Historical Magazine, II (1907), 17-47. 

*English and Irish immigrants were generally called “indentured ser- 
vants”; Germans, “redemptioners.” Only the former were employed as 
domestics and skilled artisans; the Germans generally worked on the farm. 
See E. L. McCormac, “White Servitude in Maryland, 1634-1822,” Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, XXII, 35, 
107; J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (8 vols., 
New York, 1914), II, 557. 

*Domestic apprentices were considered in a different category from 
(legal) infants imported to serve a contracted time. See “Respublica v. 
Keppele,” Pennsylvania Reports, 2 Dallas 197, reprinted in r Yeates, 233 f. 
This case was adjudicated in 1793. Cf. C. A. Herrick, White Servitude 
in Pennsylvania, pp. 107-108. 

5 See e.g., Laws of Maryland, March session, 1780, Ch. 24, Sec. 17; A. J. 
Dallas (as cited in note 7). Cf. S. McKee, Jr., “Labor in Colonial New 
York,” Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, CDX, 102. 
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master and servant, for in the period we are considering, no 
changes were made in the rights of either party or in the obliga- 
tions of one to the other. Certainly not in statutory law nor 
apparently in custom either, was there any departure from colonial 
practice. Perhaps the most important legal fact in colonial times 
was that the servant virtually was the personal property of his 
master and this remained true in state law as well, though the 
servant was born free and endowed with the unalienable right of 
liberty in 1776. In law the servant represented little more than 
his contract and with certain procedural, geographic and occupa- 
tional restrictions, this was a freely negotiable paper—negotiable, 
that is, by the master alone.’ 


That the privileges and duties of the contracting parties ap- 
parently remained fixed during and after the war, however, does 
not mean that the indenture system itself was untouched by 
legislation. We have found four laws, enacted between 1775 
and 1789, exclusive of those dealing with convicts and state 
militia, that did affect the institution of contract labor. Of these, 
one is of little account® and the other three were designed to en- 
courage the growth or crystallize the form of the system. The 
only one that was prompted by ideas of liberty was the law for 
the gradual abolition of slavery passed by the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania in 1780 and this affected white servitude only in giving 
the Negro, as his first step toward freedom, the status, in many 
respects, of an indentured servant before the law.’ In its rela- 


® See e.g., resolutions of the Committee of Cumberland County, Pa., May 
15, 1777, Pennsylvania Archives. First Series, V, 340. Cf. B. Mc- 
Master, "History of the People of the United States, II, 558- 559; CA 
Herrick, Whiie Servitude in. Pennsylvania, p. 290. 

See A. J. Dallas, ed., Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania... 
1700 to 1797 (Philadelphia, 1797), I, Ch. 49, Sec. II. This law, providing 
conditions of sale and transfer of servants, was passed in 1700 and was 
still in force in 1797. 

® This was a law passed in Virginia in 1785 that inhibited the master 
from assigning the contract of a servant to another without the servant’s 
consent. See Edmund Randolph, ed., Abridgment of The Public Permanent 
Laws of Virginia (Richmond, 1796), 350. Cf. J. C. Ballagh, “White Servi- 
tude in The Colony of Virginia,” Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series X, XIII, nos. 6-7, Baltimore, 1895, 65-67. This 
law, says Ballagh was passed when “the system itself was practically at 
an end.” There is no indication that the Revolution influenced its passage 
or its subsequent operation. 

® Laws of Pennsylvania, March Session, 1780, Ch. 146; cf. E. R. Turner, 
The Negro in Pennsylvania 1639-1861 (Washington, D. C., 1911), p. 92. 
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tion to the white servant, this act disturbed neither his natural 
equality with other men nor his unnatural bondage to them. 

The other two laws were those passed by Pennsylvania in 1785 
and New York in 1788. Both were meant to encourage the 
growth of white servitude, the first by making it easier for the 
German immigrant to find his place in America’® and the second 
by reaffirming the sanctity of the contract made between the ser- 
vant and his master. It is true that the New York law specifically 
limited the tenure of service that could be demanded of the servant 
and the age beyond which an apprentice need not serve." But 
these provisions were included only to make tradition into written 
law, the better to assure the immigrant, the dealer and the pur- 
chaser of the validity of his contract.’ 

The Revolution clearly influenced the passage of the last two 
acts, but that was due rather to the war itself and the independence 
attendant upon its conclusion, than to any concern for natural 
rights or embarrassment over their absence in the new nation. 
When armed conflict began, immigration ceased and when hostili- 
ties ended, the flow from Germany and Ireland began again. The 
quantity of this post-war immigration apparently equalled at least 
what it had been before the war’* and the renewed pressure of 
numbers thus brought to bear, combined with the campaign of 
two decades by the German Society of Pennsylvania, was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the Pennsylvania law to ameliorate the 
conditions to which the German immigrant was subjected on his 
arrival at Philadelphia.* The outcome of the Revolution pre- 


1 This law of 1785 for the first time provided for the appointment of a 
special register for newly arrived German passengers, one whe could speak 
the language and assist newcomers to +c ed bearings in America. See 
Laws of Pennsylvania, April 8, 1785, Ch. 

11, Laws of New York, ith Session, 1788, ‘Ch. XIII (February 6, 1788). 
This law provided that male apprentices could be held only till twenty-six 
years of age, females, till eighteen. Servants of age were not to serve 
more than four years. 

12 See S. McKee, Jr., “Labor in Colonial New York,” Columbia University 
Studies in Hisiory, Economics and Public Law, CDX, note, p. 103; see also, 
law cited in note 11, especially section II. 

RCE Ke. Geiser, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in . . . Penn- 
sylvania, p. 39; Edward Channing, A History of the United States (7 vols., 
New York, 1912- 25, 1932), III, 553; Phineas Bond, “Letters of Phineas 
Bond to The Foreign Office of Great Britain, 1787- 1789, ” American His- 
torical Association Annual Report, 1896, I, 513-660. 

4 See F. R. Diffenderfer, “The German Immigration into Pennsylvania .. . 
and ‘The Redemptioners, ” Pennsylvania German. Society Proceedings and 


Addresses (Lancaster, Pa., 1900), X, 263; E. Risch, “Immigrant Aid So- 
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cluded British opposition to this encouragement of German immi- 
gration, and the persistence of the war till 1783, determined its 
date. Had the war ended sooner or had British objections to 
such immigration been removed in some other way, this law, I 
think, would have been enacted earlier. At least, after 1770, 
except for the war years, its need was acutely felt. 

The Germans, after their bitter experience in New York be- 
tween 1709 and 1723,° did not come again in large numbers to 
the future empire state until well into the nineteenth century. But 
New York, after the Revolution, needed labor as much as did 
Pennsylvania and the act passed by its legislature in 1788 was an 
attempt partially to satisfy that need. Its wording indicates that 
contracts of apprentices and servants had been but loosely en- 
forced, perhaps only during the war, perhaps before as well. Its 
purpose was to assure all parties to the contract that such laxity 
was at an end.** This act probably was addressed to the Irish 
and German immigrants who were beginning to come again after 
1787 and to purchasers of their time. If this is true, here again 
the influence of the Revolution is seen in determining the date of 
the law as well, perhaps, as its necessity, for it is possible that it 
was the enlistment of runaways without compensation to the 
master that prompted the latter’s doubts about the usefulness of 
his contract.?" 

That the Revolution was thus partly responsible for these acts 
by state legislatures is clear enough. But that these laws can be 
said to have affected in any fundamental way the institution of 
white servitude is doubtful. The Pennsylvania law touched the 
servant only at the time of his arrival and sale. It was inoperative 


cieties Before 1820,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography 
(1936), LX, 18-19; W. tg" ” Cas in. the United States of America, 
1793-1797 (London, 1802), p. 145. 

* See K. F. Geiser, oR ll and Indentured Servants in . . . Penn- 
sylvania, pp. 30-31 ; F. Kapp, Immigration and The Commissioners of Immi- 
gration of the State of New York (New York, 1870), 

* See law referred to in note 11, especially sections 2° ‘ 

Cf. S. McKee, Jr., “Labor in Colonial New York,” Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, CDX, 175. 

Apparently the apprentice in New York also had his suspicions based upon 
past experience, for the opening section of the law of 1788 sought to re- 
assure him by levying a forty pound fine against any master (half of which 
was to go to the person who brought the suit) for inhibiting any “apprentice 
or journeyman” whose term of service had expired, “to set up, keep, or 
occupy any house, shop, or cellar and therein use such of his . . . art, craft, 
mystery, profession, trade, employment or manual occupation.” 
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once the contract was negotiated. The New York act wrote into 
statutory law only what had long been custom and its provisions, 
while they defined the term of service, like the Pennsylvania law 
affected in no way the relation of master and servant during that 
term. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to find in the Pennsylvania act of 
1785, the opening wedge for the ameliorative legislation of the 
future, both American and European—legislation which gradually 
alleviated the horrors of the voyage and in direct consonance, dis- 
solved the profits from the servant trade. This legislation was 
one of the important factors in the disappearance of that trade 
after 1817 and the Revolution may thus have accelerated the 
accomplishment of that result. 

That such legislation was ever passed, however, indicates quite 
clearly the ebbing power of those engaged in the servant trade 
and this, in turn, suggests that there were prior factors involved 
in its decline—social and economic factors in Europe and America 
that promoted Negro slavery in the South, mobilized free labor 
in the North and made Europe anxious to keep her own people at 
home. The American Revolution, it seems, if at all operative, 
was only distantly so in creating these conditions—England, for 
instance, would have kept her trained artisans in England after 
the Industrial Revolution whether America was yet dependent or 
free—and thus to attribute to it any important role in the disap- 
pearance of white servitude is far fetched. 

Ideologically too, the Revolution seems to have wrought little 
change in the indenture system, for while some conscionable 
masters might have released their servants in conforming with 
their avowed philosophy of natural rights, it is certain there was 
no wholesale reformation when that philosophy was proclaimed 
the new touchstone of Americanism in 1776.1* White servitude 
fell into disuse in Virginia much earlier than in Pennsylvania ; it 


* McKee alone has found a newspaper article to indicate any stirrings 
against the indenture system prompted by the new ideology. This ap- 
peared in the Independent Gazette of January 24, 1784. It described how a 
group of men who felt the system “contrary to . . . the idea of liberty this 
country has so happily established,” banded together to release a shipload 
of servants lately arrived in New York, and to arrange for public subscrip- 
tion to pay for their passage. See S. McKee, Jr., “Labor in Colonial New 
York,” Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, CDX, 175-176. Careful searching in newspapers of other ports of entry 
may reveal similar activity in this period. 
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was more tenacious in Maryland than in New York. These varia- 
tions cannot be explained in terms of first principles, nor can the 
Revolution be said to have created the material conditions which 
would be sufficient explanation for them. 


When we turn from such ultimate considerations to more 
immediate ones, we do find evidence that the Revolution, like other 
wars in relation to other institutions, wrought disturbances upon 
white servitude. But these were rather temporary than lasting, 
though it is not always easy to judge just how deep or pervasive 
they were. In Pennsylvania and Maryland, however, the two 
states most concerned with white servants, the system seems to 
have persisted during and after the Revolution with no notable 
changes until the second decade of the nineteenth century, thus 
indicating that if the war did work real changes, it was a long time 
before their effect was felt. 


We have said that the initiation of hostilities in 1775 utterly 
stopped immigration to America and that the end of the war 
started it again at an unabated pace. There was, however, one 
notable difference after 1783. That was the absence of the convict 
class that had been, right up to the war, transported to America 
in ever increasing numbers. That adventurers in the convict trade 
were not completely shut out of American ports after the war is 
clearly shown by the legislation against them enacted in many 
states in 1788 and 1789.1° There is no doubt, however, that the 
number of convicts successfully landed in America in the half 
decade after the close of the war was only a small fraction of 
those transported annually up to 1775. What is remarkable about 
this apparent decimation of the number of new servants, par- 
ticularly in Maryland, the chief state of entry for this class, is 


On September 16, 1788, the Continental Congress resolved to recom- 
mend to the states that they “pass proper laws for preventing the trans- 
portation of convicted malefactors from foreign countries into the United 
States.” W. C. Ford, ed., Journals of the Continental Congress (34 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1907 et seq.), XXXIV, 528. At least five states re- 
sponded, those being South Carolina, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, all of them in 1788 except Pennsylvania where action 
was delayed until 1789. These laws all forbade importation of convicts 
and levied varying fines for infraction. The strongest provisions for en- 
forcement were in the South Carolina act. (See note I at end of this paper.) 
Cf. R. L. Garis, Immigration Restriction . . . (New York, 1927), pp. 22-3; 
C. A. Herrick, White Servitude in Pennsylvania, pp. 135-136. Garis men- 
tions that New York passed such a law in 1788 and Massachusetts in 1791, 
but neither of these appears in the session laws of those states. 
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that it seems to have affected the vitality of the indenture system 
hardly at all. At least no writer on the subject has been impressed 
with any such result. On the contrary, the colonists, whose interest 
in white servitude was no jot lessened by the war and its successful 
conclusion, accepted this change with joy, for it represented the 
unexpected end of their long but heretofore unsuccessful fight 
to keep felons marked for transportation out of their ports. 

If the exclusion of convicts after the war hardly affected white 
servitude, so too, the enlistment of servants during the war seems 
to have had no important consequences. It is impossible to learn 
just how many servants were enlisted; what evidence we have 
suggests different conclusions for different places.?° It is equally 
impossible to determine just how many of those enlisted were 
freed after serving an army term.** This much, however, is 
abundantly clear, that if army officers thought the struggle for 
liberty would prompt masters to allow their servants to enlist, 


For Maryland, says McCormac, “there is no evidence that the number 
of this class of recruits was very large” during the Revolution. On the 
other hand, so many servants seem to have enlisted from Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, that the County Treasurer refused, in 1781, to pay masters 
for the time of their enlisted servants “since it will take more state money 
than we will receive in taxes.” He had already paid out 415 pounds, 10 shil- 
lings. See Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, VIII, 730. 

“Only three states, Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania passed laws 
making for compensation to the master for his enlisted servant’s time, and 
one of these laws, that of Maryland, was repealed only a few months after 
it was passed. Only two states, New York and Maryland, specifically pro- 
hibited the enlistment of servants without the consent of the master, and 
these acts made no mention of ultimate freedom. Only two states, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, specifically exempted servants from serving in the 
army and only Maryland and New Jersey specifically recommended their 
enrollment in the militia without requiring the consent of the master or 
making compensation to him. The militia laws of almost every 
state had a provision requiring the parent, master, or guardian to 
outfit any one in their charge who was called to the colors, and holding 
such parent, etc., responsible for all fines levied, on such charges, thus 
indicating that apprentices, if not servants, were generally considered avail- 
able for the army. In no law was it ever specifically stated that the servant 
should be free after he had served his army term, though it is presumed 
that those whose time was bought, were to be free. For details of these 
militia laws, see Note II, at end of this paper. See also, references in note 


Hurd says, “In 1777 servants enlisted in the Continental army were 
deemed freemen by the [Continental] Congress with the understanding 
that compensation was to be made to the masters for loss of service.” J. 
Hurd, The Law of Freedom and Bondage in The United States (2 vols. 
Boston, 1858), I, 220-221. This, however, is mistaken. The Continental 
Congress had no power to free servants and could only recommend such 
a move to the states. While such a recommendation was proposed, it made 
only for compensation, not for freedom, and it was never formally resolved 
and transmitted to the states. See Journals of The Continental Congress 
(as cited), April 14, 1777. 
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even with compensation to the master for their time, they were 
sadly mistaken. For though servants, without a doubt, were en- 
rolled in the army, it was seldom without strong remonstrances 
from their owners.”* Codperation from the public in filling the 
militia rolls was never conspicuous during the Revolution and 
obstruction was probably greatest when servants (and other forms 
of property) were involved. 


It may be said that we have investigated the ways in which the 
Revolution might have affected white servitude but did not. At 
any rate, we have examined the major possibilities and if our 
conclusion is clear that the Revolution brought no lasting changes, 
that seems in accord with the facts.** 


It is possible, of course, particularly if workable statistical 
material can be gathered from contemporary newspapers or else- 
where, that more complete investigation will require revision of 
this view. There are, however, many indications that this will not 
be the case. As we have said, once the war was over, the flow 
of servants seems to have revived with its old vitality. Runaways 
seem to have been as numerous during and after the war as be- 
fore.** In 1793, it was declared in Pennsylvania that any tamper- 
ing with the institution of white servitude would bring severe social 
and economic dislocations.**> In 1784, we find Washington order- 
ing the purchase of servants with no apparent embarrassment.** 
The same is true of other men in public and private life, right 
up to 1817.27 There is some indication that for a time before that 


* See e.g., Resolutions of May 15, 1777, of the Committee of Cumberland 
County, Pa. Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, V, 340; Archives of 
Maryland, XLV, 629. 

Cf. M. W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial 
America, p. 56; K. F. Geiser, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in .. . 
Pennsylvania, p. 68; J. F. Jameson, The American Revolution Considered 
as A Social Movement, pp. 29-30; J. B. McMaster, The Acquisition of 
Political, Social and Indusirial Rights of Man (Cleveland, 1903), pp. 33-34. 

“The Pennsylvania Packet, for 1778, for instance, contains advertisements 
for nineteen different runaways, servants or apprentices, from January to 
October, that year. That is in consonance with Geiser’s view on the num- 
ber of runaways before and after the war. See K. F. Geiser, Redemptioners 
and Indentured Servants in . . . Pennsylvania, p. 40. See also, “Documents 
Relating to the Revolutionary History of the State of New Jersey,” New 
Jersey Archives, Series II, Volumes I, II, III, passim. 

* See argument of counsel in “Respublica v. Keppele,” as cited in note 4. 

*® Washington to Tilghman, March 24, 1784, Writings of George Washing- 
ton, W. C. Ford, ed. (14 volumes, New York, 1889-1903), X, 371. 

Samuel Breck, Recollections of Samuel Breck with Passages from His 
Notebooks, 1771-1862 (Philadelphia, 1877), pp. 296-7; J. R. Commons, ed., 
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date and always thereafter, the supply of servants, particularly 
from England and Ireland, was diminishing.** But that, as we 
have intimated, cannot be attributed to any belated influence of 
the American Revolution. Nor can the Revolution claim credit 
for increasing leniency toward servants, for that apparently was 
a concomitant of the decline of the system and was noticed in 
some places even before the war began.”® In 1784, Geiser found 
an instance of a servant and his wife binding themselves out 
voluntarily for a second term, after their first had expired.*° But 
this self-immolation, if such it can be called, was not a post-war 
development. It was remarked by Peter Kalm about 1750, and 
said by McCormac to have occurred “very often.” 

The evidence seems to indicate, therefore, that while the 
Revolution disturbed the orderly functioning of white servitude— 
by temporarily halting immigration and by more or less frequently 
commandeering servants for the army—it left few scars on the 
institution when the war was over. Neither war or independence, 
nor the latter’s attendant philosophy seems to have loosed the 
servant’s bonds. If there was any change, it was rather to 
crystallize than dissolve the system. 


SPECIAL NOTE I 


bet State Laws Excluding Convicts _ 
These citations are from session laws, unless otherwise stated. 


State Session. Date passed 
South Carolina October, 1788 November 4, 1788 
Connecticut - * n.d. 

Virginia ss vi November 13, 1788 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
(From Acts and Resolves of The General Reg n.d.) 


, (Second sitting) saaaeas a. 1789 


A Documentary History of American Industrial Society (10 volumes, Cleve- 
land, 1911), I, 355-6; L. P. Henninhausen, “The Redemptioners and The 
German Society of Maryland,” in the Second Annual “agora Society for 
The History of Germans in Maryland (Baltimore, 1888), pp. 8- 
* Cf E. J. McCormac, “White Servitude in Maryland,” gh Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXII, pp. 107-108. 
®See J. C. Ballagh, White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, Ibid., 
Series X, XIII, 66-67. 

*K. F. Geiser, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in . . . Pennsyl- 
vania, p. 75. 

“OQ. Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania (New York, ite quotes Peter Kalm’s Travels in North America, 
see p. 82. See also, E . I. McCormac, “White Servitude i in Maryland, 1634- 
1820,” Johns ol ‘University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, XXII, 40. 
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SPECIAL NOTE II 


Militia Laws Passed During the Revolution Specifically 
Affecting White Servants 


A. Laws Compensating Master for Enlisted Servant’s Time 


State Session Date Passed 
Maryland February, 1777 n.d. (Ch. III) 
New Jersey 1777 May 28, 1777 
Pennsylvania 1 March 11, 1778 


778 
(Maryland law repealed, June, 1777) 
B. Acts for Enlistment with Consent of Master Only (No compensation) 


State Source Date Passed 
New York Calendar of Historical Manuscripts 
Relating to The War of the Revolution 
(2 volumes, Albany, 1868), II, 11 October 23, 1776 


Maryland American Archives (P. Force, Comp. November 8, 1776 
Series V, 3 vols., Wash., D. C., 1848-53), III, 164 

Maryland Laws, March Session, 1778 n.d. (Ch. V) 

Continental Congress (for navy enlistment) January 15, 1776 


Journals of the Condinental Congress 
C. Laws Specifically Exempting Servants from Militia 


State Session Date passed 
Virginia May, 1777 nd. (Ch. IT 
Pennsylvania 1780 March 20, 1780 


D. Servants Specifically Available for Enlistment without Compensation. to 
the Master and without Requiring his Consent 


State Session Date passed 
Maryland June, 1777 nd. (Ch. VIIT) 
New Jersey 1777 March 15, 1777 


(Ch. XX, Sec. 14) 











THE ROMANCE OF THE PENNSBURY 
MANOR RESTORATION 


By Frank W. MELVIN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OW has Pennsbury Manor House again come into existence? 

Always remembered by a few, never wholly forgotten, it 
was from time to time—for over two hundred years—hazily re- 
called as the “Lost Capital” of Pennsylvania. Recently, requests 
for a brief report on the Pennsbury Manor restoration have been 
made by serious minded citizens, and with some hesitancy, it here 
follows. 

Previous to 1882 considerable patriotic agitation arose to com- 
memorate the 200th Anniversary of the Founding of Philadelphia 
by William Penn. Inspired by the success of this celebration, and 
with an awakened consciousness of similar patriotic values, a 
demand thereafter arose to commemorate, in September, 1887, 
the 100th anniversary of the establishment in Philadelphia of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


This resurgence of interest in all that Philadelphia had meant 
to the state and nation, revitalized concern in William Penn and 
concentrated attention upon his home, just over the Philadelphia 
border, in Bucks county, and upon the evenis there planned and 
executed. Revenants, with but slightly familiar faces, and echoes 
of voices long stilled, reappeared from Time’s shadows and 
curiosity as to its historical past became an insistent urge. 


Prior to 1889 the general site of the Manor house was known 
in Bucks county as the “William Penn Farm.” In that year state 
Senator George Ross, of Bucks county, introduced into the Senate 
at Harrisburg a bill to authorize the purchase of the farm and to 
appropriate $27,200.00 for that purpose. After the purchase, the 
State Board of Agriculture was to be given control and was to 
farm the land, profits to be paid into the general fund of the 
Commonwealth. This bill passed the Senate by a vote of 27 
to 10, but was defeated in the House by lack of a constitutional 
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majority, although those favoring numbered 81, and those op- 
posed 78. 

This effort, though it failed, appears to have been educational. 
Certainly it created much public controversy. The bill was de- 
nounced in the Legislature as a “steal” and a “job.” The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer said. of the bill: “The House sat upon it real hard 
and crushed the scheme into a shapeless mass.” Nevertheless 
legislators from Philadelphia and Bucks counties gave it support 
with unanimous loyalty. The public of that generation became 
aware of the “William Penn Farm.” 

In 1913, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission was created. 
As the Commission developed, it formulated plans to establish 
historical markers throughout the State, and the idea of placing 
one on the “William Penn Farm” naturally arose. The secretary 
of the Commission, Dr. Albert Cook Myers, the well-known Penn 
historian, pursuant to the marker program, successfully approached 
organizations of the Religious Society of Friends; the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies; the Welcome Society ; 
the Bucks County Historical Society, and individuals. During 
the intervening years the “William Penn Farm” which, in 1889, 
had consisted of 136 acres, had changed in acreage as it changed 
ownership. Moreover, it had undergone development by several 
sand and gravel companies, and their successor, the Warner Com- 
pany. Indeed, it would seem warranted to say that, between 1889 
and 1927, all plans to acquire the Pennsbury site appear to have 
been forgotten. Then the marker idea arose, but that seemed 
inadequate. A definite “concern” was felt by many. 


In 1929, largely through the good offices of United States Sen- 
ator Joseph R. Grundy, a member of both the Bucks County His- 
torical and Welcome Societies, the Warner Company was induced 
to consider presentation to the Commonwealth of the immediate 
site of the Manor House, consisting of 9.8 acres. This gracious 
offer was accepted by the State through enabling acts of the 
Legislature in 1929 and 1931. By that legislation the Common- 
wealth obligated itself, “to preserve and maintain the Pennsbury 
Memorial as an historical place.” It was further provided that: 
“The Pennsylvania Historical Commission shall have full control 
and adequate supervision thereof, and shall have power to adopt 
and carry into effect plans for its restoration, improvement and 
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maintenance.” The act of 1931 appears to have been enacted to 
insure that, if the State should fail to handle this property as 
obligated, “the land so acquired shall revert.” Thus the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission assumed the responsibility for that 
which then became known as “The Pennsbury Memorial.” The 
word “manor” was not used since no one had yet envisioned a 
manor house on the site. 

With a view to ascertaining if traces of the original buildings 
had survived, the private owner permitted preliminary archeo- 
logical testing of the area by the archeologist for the Commission, 
Mr. Donald A. Cadzow. Results proved most promising and on 
October 23, 1932, Mr. Charles Warner, president of the Warner 
Company, at a formal public ceremony, presented to the then 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission the deed of 
gift to the Commonwealth. Representatives of the Bucks County 
Historical Society, the Welcome Society, the Religious Society of 
Friends, etc., were in attendance. The outstanding feature of the 
occasion was the historical address delivered by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Fackenthal, Jr., president of the Bucks County Historical 
Society. 

Up to that time, no original building restoration had been con- 
templated. True, the act of the General Assembly had authorized 
“restoration and improvement.” But the restoration then en- 
visioned was of the Crozier house which covered the site, and of 
the grounds and gardens. No responsible source had suggested a 
restoration of the original manor house and other buildings, nor 
was there sufficient factual knowledge concerning those structures 
to warrant a proposal of such restoration. 

During the three and a half years between the autumn of 1932 
and the spring of 1936, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
engaged in two forms of activity: First, Mr. Cadzow, was asked 
to make complete archeological investigations. Works Progress 
Administration funds were secured for further exploration of the 
tract and for building an entrance road more than a mile long. 
Second, the Commission endeavored to consult the Penn manu- 
scripts and other material available in this country, and to some 
extent in England, to ascertain what descriptions remained of the 
original manor buildings. 

As the underground exploration progressed the original garden 
wall was discovered. The foundations of the bake and brew house, 
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with sections of the ovens and other architectural features, were 
brought to light. Further digging disclosed a portion of the old 
foundation of the manor. The Crozier house, erected in 1803, 
was found to stand on a part of the site and to prevent complete 
investigation. The materials dug out, constituted definite evidence, 
both provable and provocative, as to the original construction and 
all exhibits were carefully tabulated and preserved. By April, 
1936, the surroundings of the Crozier house had been filled in, 
regraded, seeded and planted. A few minor house improvements 
had been made, but the only restoration was the lawn. 


A Works Progress Administration project soon matured for 
signature to restore and to repair the Crozier house, which had 
suffered sadly from years of neglect. Since this farmhouse con- 
cealed much of the Manor house site, nothing more of value could 
be determined until it was removed, but there was no money to 
remove, nor to improve, and the reproduction or restoration of the 
original buildings had not yet been dreamed of. Dr. Fackenthal, 
ripe scholar and fervent apostle of factual preservation, in his 
address at the presentation of the land in 1932, voiced his hope 
that “this sacred and historic spot may be restored, as nearly as 
can be, to its former condition,” of which, at that time, but little 
precise evidence could have been produced. In other words, the 
garden and orchards were to be restored. 


True, three members of the Welcome Society, United States 
Senator Joseph R. Grundy, Mrs. Bertram Lippincott and Mr. 
Henry Paul Busch, had already created a fund for historical re- 
search which was privately administered. 

When the present Historical Commission assumed jurisdiction 
in April, 1936, the Act of June 28, 1935 (P. L. 452), known as 
the General State Authority Act, had recently (January 6, 1936) 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Its object 
was to enable the Commonwealth to finance the improvement or 
construction of “State institutions of every kind and character 
(heretofore or hereafter constructed), public buildings for the use 
of the Commonwealth,” etc. Antedating that time the provisions of 
the State Authority Act were not conceived to be sufficiently broad 
to include the restoration of an historic building. Moreover the 
manor was not a building. It was hardly a ruin or, if so, then a 
ruin partially buried under a farm house. Certain it is that, from 
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no quarter, had any suggestion been forthcoming that the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission could be interested in the success or 
failure of the State Authority legislation. Even so, that act, by 
a four to three vote, had been declared unconstitutional. 

In the summer of 1936, hope for the General State Authority 
Act was again revived. A new legal approach was found. The 
benefits to be derived to the Commonwealth by securing large 
Federal funds were concededly overwhelming. A petition for 
review and reconsideration by the Supreme Court was prepared, 
allowed and argued. On February 4, 1937, the Supreme Court, 
by unanimous vote, declared the General State Authority Act 
constitutional. 

It is accurate to say that no practical plan to recreate Penns- 
bury Manor had been proposed or considered in any responsible 
quarter prior to the summer of 1936, when the first serious con- 
ception arose in the Commission’s plan to present a bill to the next 
session of the General Assembly. In the autumn of that year its 
Chairman was authorized to draft such bill and to press for its 
passage. It was drafted to carry an appropriation of $250,000.00. 

The Chairman was told summarily by the Governor, and by the 
leaders of a Republican Senate and a Democratic House, that such 
bill would not be passed and approved; that no money could be 
made available. 

In the autumn of 1936 the Chairman carefully considered the 
possibility of accomplishing a restoration through the General State 
Authority Act, if, as and when, the Supreme Court should reverse 
itself and declare the act to be constitutional. Such hope seemed 
slim. Only by a series of miracles could such a dream grow into 
reality. 

Even should the Supreme Court act favorably, a further almost 
insurmountable obstacle would have to be overcome. A Pennsbury 
Manor restoration program had not been included in the General 
State Authority programs which had fallen with the adverse 
Supreme Court decision. Should the Supreme Court reverse it- 
self, those programs, all prepared, were waiting to be put into 
operation. Hence, with respect to a Pennsbury house restoration, 
nothing was even conceivable unless some way could be found to 
bring such restoration within the provisions of the act, and unless 
inclusion could be secured on the very end of the already adopted, 
overextended and much crowded building programs. 
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The Chairman of the Commission discussed this matter many 
times with the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Attorney 
General and the Director of the General State Authority. The 
initial discouragement from all quarters was devastating. None 
the less the Chairman briefed the legal question of what constitutes 
“a State institution.” Under the legislation in question the institu- 
tion had to be “heretofore or hereinafter constructed.” Would 
the remains of the Pennsbury mansion constitute “a State institu- 
tion heretofore constructed?” The foundation and other ruins 
were five or more feet underground, where they had so been for 
over a century and a half. 

Furthermore, before 1929, the ruins could scarcely have been 
considered “‘a State institution” as they never had been owned by 
the Colony or Province of Pennsylvania, or by the Commonwealth. 
Further, neither the fact that the site had been owned by the 
Proprietary, nor the additional fact that the Proprietor, in his 
official capacity, had performed public acts at Pennsbury Manor, 
could, per se, constitute the site as either a state institution or a 
state ruin. After 1929, did the ruin constitute ‘a State institu- 
tion?” 

What is an “institution?” What is a “building?” Does an 
institution or a building cease to become such, in the eyes of the 
law, for purposes of reconstruction, after having been burned to 
the ground, or destroyed? How much of a ruin must remain in 
orded to “re construct ?” 

Evident it is that the obstacles presented were overwhelming and 
the outlook unpromising. Hence the problem, at this stage, be- 
came a one-man job to find a theory for action, a method by which 
to progress and, then, to devise a strategy for its fulfillment. So 
the Chairman, holding a mandate from the Commission, undertook 
the task. The legal definitions or meanings of the words involved 
were duly investigated and their application in insurance law, and 
in other legal fields, critically weighed. The resultant legal find- 
ings were argued at length before the Attorney General. That 
official, after due consideration, finally announced that he would 
not oppose a Pennsbury Manor restoration project. 

Barely getting over that almost insurmountable hurdle was not 
enough. Both primary and secondary State Authority programs, 
as noted, had been adopted before the General State Authority 
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Act had been killed by the Supreme Court. When, in February, 
1937, the Supreme Court reversed its decision, an attempt was 
made to include a tertiary program. Another campaign became 
obligatory. Assisted principally by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Commission at last was able to secure inclusion 
of Pennsbury Manor on this third program. And then, only by 
watchful, zealous and understanding codperation, both by the 
officials of the Department of Public Instruction and of the 
Director of the General State Authority, did it become possible 
for the Commission to secure the adoption of this particular por- 
tion of the third program. 

Finally, the General State Authority allocated $237,000.00 for 
the much desired purpose, and the re-creation of Pennsbury Manor 
became possible. Its restoration has not been due to an appropria- 
tion by the General Assembly, except in so far as the General 
Assembly had created the General State Authority, whose building 
program was financed, in major part, by Federal funds. Nor was 
restoration made possible through pressure exerted by interested 
friends of the Historical Commission or the memorial itself, will- 
ing as they would have been to help. Nothing was known of what 
had been attempted until the public announcement by the General 
State Authority of the adoption of a part of its third program; 
nor of the involved processes which led to that announcement. 
The next steps were to secure the right architect and to remove 
the Crozier farm house from the manor site. 


As to the first, the Commission was definitely determined that 
all partisan political considerations should be eliminated if the 
special type of work, and the peculiar nature of the problem were 
to be given just consideration. The Commission had previously 
turned to the State Art Commission and to the Welcome Society 
for suggestions as to an architect. Advices from those quarters 
was such that a Committee of members of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, was selected to 
nominate an architect. Messrs. Paul A. Davis and John P. B. 
Sinkler, former presidents of the Philadelphia Chapter, and Dr. 
Warren P. Laird, former dean of the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman, constituted the Commit- 
tee. It reported that Mr. R. Brognard Okie is, perhaps, the out- 
standing expert on Colonial architecture. 
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It is of interest to recall that when, in 1936, Mr. Okie was first 
approached the question was: “How can the Crozier house be re- 
paired to resemble a seventeenth century residence?” 

In August of that year, the Chairman refused to sign for him- 
self and Commission the Works Progress Administration agree- 
ment, elsewhere mentioned, to provide funds to remodel this house 
in accordance with plans then under consideration by Mr. Okie. 
At this time Mr. Okie had been merely recommended, not engaged. 
The Chairman based his refusal on the grounds that the Com- 
mission should first exhaustively examine possibilities, probabilities 
and certainties, under which the mansion house, itself, might be 
rebuilt. To do so, the Crozier house had first to be removed from 
above the ruins and located elsewhere, that the earth beneath might 
give up its secrets, as it had at Jamestown and St. Mary’s, the 
buried cities of Virginia and Maryland. Then and then only, 
could such restoration be considered or justified. 

Hence when, in the spring of 1937, the financing of Penns- 
bury became assured, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
charged with the duty of proposing the architect, requested Mr. 
Okie’s appointment. Despite the fact that he was of a different 
political party, he received administration approval and appoint- 
ment. Then to reinsure against error, Mr. Okie asked, and re- 
ceived, the supervisory assistance of Dr. Warren P. Laird, 
Emeritus Professor of Architecture, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as consulting architect. 

By the use of Works Progress Administration funds, the 
Crozier house was removed, and the entire manor foundation, to- 
gether with those of the brew house and other buildings, was re- 
vealed, in excellent condition! Hundreds of relics had been, and 
now were, brought to light. Definitely the Commission had ascer- 
tained the dimensions of the original buildings, and the materials 
of which they were composed. Careful archival research, prin- 
cipally by Mr. Charles B. Montgomery, added its quota of defini- 
tive knowledge, and the blended result was great expectations 
realized. Much of the research material was published in the 
July, 1939, issue of The General Magazine and Historical Chron- 
icle of the University of Pennsylvania. Materials found in the 
ruins will be displayed at the Manor. 

In the course of time, many complications arose, too numerous 
to recount here. Contract specifications appeared most peculiar, 
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judged by modern building standards. The special character of 
the restoration required most thoughtful consideration at every 
point that the direction and execution of the work might be per- 
formed in the same loyal and almost prayerful spirit with which 
the Commission, and its architects, approached the task. Under 
ordinary circumstances buildings are erected of the cheapest dur- 
able and suitable materials, purchased from the lowest competitive 
bidders. But Pennsbury Manor could not be restored if a too 
rigid application were to be made of customary methods. For 
example, the hardware required for Pennsbury could not be bought 
in open market. Some hardware found in the ruins had to be 
duplicated. Some, merely of the period, must be made to order. 
Some had to be bought at auction sales of old houses. 


So necessary was it to insist upon this procedure that, in May, 
1937, the General State Authority advised the Chairman of the 
Commission that his insistence had “completely upset all arrange- 
ments and plans that had been made. .. . You apparently have made 
the restoration of Pennsbury seem such a difficult task that the 
Authority has decided that it is too complicated a task to touch.” 

On May 26, the Chairman of the Commission received a round 
robin letter from three employees of the Commission imploring 
him to ease his demands else “there is no hope for the restoration 
of Pennsbury.” 

The Chairman did not ease his demands. Even if willing to 
yield, the situation, itself, would permit no yielding. Mr. Okie 
had found that he could not “continue to act as architect unless 
the special nature and difficulty of the problem could be rec- 
ognized.” Under date of May 28, 1937, the Chairman replied to 
the protesting assistants that “an ordinary job, performed by 
the usual profit-making contractors and cheap production material 


men, would butcher the Pennsbury . . . project. The State Au- 
thority must realize this is a special problem, requiring special 
treatment. . . . I would prefer that this project be dropped than 


to have it bungled by an inferior architect,” etc. Finally, this 
insistence prevailed. 

By January, 1938, the results of the studies of materials found 
in the ruins, of contemporaneous structures, and of descriptions 
left by Penn and others, were combined into an architectural plan, 
of which a pen sketch was made. Then, for the first time, it be- 
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came possible to see illustrated the Pennsbury Manor of 250 years 
ago, the Commission’s vision of the Pennsbury Manor of today 
and of the future, the Manor, like the brew house, foursquare on 
the original foundation.’ 

The resultant building specifications were necessarily intricate 
and peculiar. They were drawn to require heavy, seasoned timber, 
similar to that cut from the virgin forest. That timber was to be 
joined, or pegged, not nailed. Bricks, in texture and size, du- 
plicated those found in the ruins. As elsewhere stated, hardware, 
window panes, and an infinite variety of component materials, had 
to be created to match original objects found in the rubble. Such 
details as the finish of the plaster and color of the paints were 
subjects of careful study. It can be said with truth that nothing 
used in the Pennsbury Manor of today is there by accident. Every 
item and detail represents a reason. 

Planning was done without haste, carefully, and with the devout 
hope that the spirit would lend all engaged to conclusions of 
fidelity. This definite concern that all partaking in the important 
task should be guided into the paths of truth, so that a restoration 
of quality and character, worthy of the original structure and of 
the great Proprietor, himself, might be wrought, was shared by 
the Historical Commission; architects, contractors and laborers 
under them; the Society of Friends, and others, heretofore named 
and unnamed. So deep, for example, was this feeling that both 
architect and contractors deliberately sacrificed profit and lost 
money on their contracts. 

On February 23, 1938, the contract for restoration was awarded 
to Sessinghaus and Ostergaard, of Erie, Pennsylvania. On April 
21, 1938, work was inaugurated in the presence of century-old 
religious, historical and patriotic organizations. A member of 
the Religious Society of Friends was moved to invoke the divine 
blessing. The Governor of the Commonwealth, titular successor 
of William Penn, delivered an address. Foundation bricks were 
relaid by men and women representing organizations from his- 
torical societies to labor unions. 

In the fall of 1939, Pennsbury, including adjacent buildings, 
was completed. Except for furnishing the interior, grading and 

* Provision was made to leave uncovered in the cellar a portion of 


the original foundation. There, merely reinforced, it can be seen and com- 
pared with the surrounding similar foundations. 
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planting the exterior, and providing an automobile parking lot, the 
work was accomplished. 

Truly Pennsbury Manor, recreated, represents a labor of devo- 
tion. It is an offering from the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, and those interested, to the Commonwealth and to the 
nation. Without fear of intelligent contradiction, the Com- 
mission assures the public that in Pennsbury Manor, as restored, 
the great Proprietor’s dream-home again stands! 

This, then, is the warp and woof of the tapestry which became 
Pennsbury, under the guidance of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission.? 


*The Commission consisted of Frank W. Melvin, Chairman; Bruce A. 
Hunt; Henry W. Shoemaker; Miss M. Atherton Leach; Ross Pier Wright; 
Lester K. Ade, ex-officio (Chairman, June, 1935 to April, 1936); Francis 
B. Haas, ex-officio (September 1, 1939 to January 1, 1940). The term of 
this Commission expired on January 1, 1940. 
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JOSEPH SAXTON: PENNSYLVANIA 
INVENTOR AND PIONEER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


By Avsert M. Rune 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


S photography enters into its second century of existence it 

finds us regarding its past achievements as commonplace. Nor 
do we give much thought to its future, for such marvelous de- 
velopments in the past have caused us to accept any later perfec- 
tions with no surprise whatever. When we view the motion pic- 
ture of today with its beauties of technicolor, as well as the voice 
which has been given it during the past two decades, we are in- 
clined to believe that perfection has been reached. Little did the 
Frenchman, Louis Jacques Mande Daguerre, inventor of photog- 
raphy, dream of the possibilities when he made his great achieve- 
ment known on January 7, 1839. 


When his secret was announced in America, months later, 
photography in this country at once started on its way of develop- 
ment. During these years of notable accomplishments, many 
Americans have played a part in the development of this wonder- 
ful art. A native of Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, Joseph 
Saxton stands secure in his claim to the title of “Father of 
American Photography.” 

When the hundredth anniversary of American photography was 
observed some months ago, however, little attention was paid to 
Saxton’s great accomplishment in making the first photograph on 
this side of the Atlantic. This Pennsylvanian has been described 
as one of the greatest of American inventive minds. When a list 
of the inventions which he had given to the world is reviewed, 
one is amazed, not only at his notable achievements, but that such 
a famous person should be practically forgotten. 

On October 15, 1839, the American Daily Advertiser acquainted 
the citizens of Philadelphia with the process of Daguerre. The 
time necessary to take a picture was reported as being over an 
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hour. This announcement met with a certain amount of ridicule, 
as well as much unbelief ; many doubted that such an accomplish- 
ment was possible. By Joseph Saxton the announcement was 
received far differently. At that time he was an employee of the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia. Setting to work at once, he 
evolved a crude apparatus from the meagre description given from 
Paris of Daguerre’s method in transferring the image of an object 
on to a polished metal plate for future preservation. That this 
experiment was highly successful has been attested by that able 
historian of other days, Julius Sachse. It is also indicated by a 
double-page advertisement of the John Wanamaker store which 
appeared in the press of Philadelphia more than a half century 
later. This read as follows: 


The first photograph made in America was a view 
taken on a sheet of polished metal from an upper window 
of the U. S. Mint, by Joseph Saxton, October 16, 1839 
—the day after the different accounts of Daguerre’s 
process were published in Philadelphia. A _ seidlitz 
powder box, with a few flakes of iodine, answered for a 
coating box; while a cigar box and burning glass were 
improvised for a camera. An iron spoon served to heat 
mercury to develop the plate. The result was a picture 
showing a portion of the State Arsenal and the Phila- 
delphia High School which then stood on the site now 
occupied by Wanamaker’s. 

A copy of the original picture, made for us by Julius 
F. Sachse, editor of American Journal of Photography, 
is shown today with Photographic Goods, Juniper Street 
side; which by a strange coincidence are on the exact 
spot whereon stood the buildings shown on that first 
picture. 


The genius of Saxton is here apparent. One day after the ac- 
count of the Daguerre process was published, he had produced a 
picture with the contraption which had been hurriedly arranged. 
Crude it was, but highly successful. The United States Gazette 
on October 24, 1839, told of this experiment in the following 
manner : 


There was on Tuesday (the 22d) exhibited to us a 
photographic plate of the Central High School taken by 


October 7, 1895. 
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Joseph Saxton. It is the first attempt, and is sufficiently 
successful to demonstrate the beauty of the art when 
perfected ; and we add that the success also shows the art 
to be quite susceptible of great and immediate improve- 
ment. 


This historic old plate is now in the possession of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. Saxton lost no time in contribut- 
ing his share toward “great and immediate improvement,” as the 
following early facts on photography from the Encyclopedia of 
Philadelphia will show: 


Joseph Saxton (1799-1873) an employee of the Phila- 
delphia Mint, made the first heliograph (Daguerrotype) 
in America, October 16, 1839. 

Robert Cornelius, a Philadelphia lamp manufacturer, 
obtained the first picture of a human face ever taken by 
the Daguerre process, November, 1839. In February, 
1840, he opened the first photograph studio in the world 
at the northeast corner of Eighth and Ranstead Streets. 

Dr. Paul Beck Goddard (1810-1866) of the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania, discovered the use of 
bromide as an accelerator in photography, December, 
1839, and was the first person in the world to obtain 
instantaneous pictures by this process. 

In December, 1839, William G. Mason (1797-1872), 
made the first perfect picture by aid of artificial light. 

In 1841, Joseph Saxton produced the first photo- 
mechanical reproduction for use with printer’s ink. It was 
used to illustrate the book by Eckfelt and DuBois, en- 
titled, “Manual of Gold and Silver Coins.”? 


The source just quoted not only shows Saxton to be the leader 
of these early pioneers, but should establish the fact that Phila- 
delphia was the birthplace of American photography. 

We are also told of Saxton’s part in early photography by J. 
Simpson Africa, historian of Pennsylvania’s famed Juniata Val- 
ley. Mr. Africa was born in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, which 
was also the birthplace of Saxton, in 1832. In his “Local History 
of Free Masonry,” Africa states: 


Joseph Saxton, one of the most distinguished men of 
“old” Huntingdon, a son of James Saxton, was born in 


* Encyclopedia of Philadelphia (Harrisburg, 1933), IV, 998. 
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the home No. 426 Penn Street, yet standing. He learned 
the silversmith trade in his native town. He became an 
employee of the U. S. Government, first in the Mint at 
Philadelphia and later in the Coast Survey office. He 
was the first man in America to produce a daguerrotype. 
The writer, then in his early boyhood, distinctly remem- 
bers Saxton taking a daguerrotype plate of the Juniata, 
looking eastward from the old Academy building at 
Allegheny and Second Streets. Joseph Saxton was a 
grand uncle of Ida Saxton McKinley, wife of President 
William McKinley, who now occupies the White House.* 


Saxton was born March 22, 1799, and before he had left his 
native Huntingdon in 1817 various opportunities had been afforded 
him to display his inventive inclinations. His father was the owner 
of a nail factory which is claimed to have been the first within a 
wide radius of that section of Pennsylvania. Here Joseph began 
his labors at an early age, and in a short time found methods to 
improve the nail making machinery which greatly added to the 
efficiency, as well as financial earnings of his father’s establish- 
ment. John and Joshua Saxton, Joseph’s brothers, learned the 
printing trade on the Huntingdon Gazette and afterwards went to 
Ohio, which then offered flattering inducements to settlers. John 
established the Canton, Ohio Repository in 1815. 


Joseph Saxton soon tired of the position in the nail factory and 
was later apprenticed to a watchmaker of the town. During his 
spare moments in this new occupation occurred an event which 
was to have world-wide effects. He had become the possessor of 
a new rifle. On loading it for the first time, he was surprised to 
find upon pushing down the ball with the ramrod that it sprang 
back in one instance with such velocity as to project the ramrod 
from the barrel. Determining to force down the ball he placed 
the rod against the trunk of a tree, and with the momentum 
acquired by the weight of the gun, gave a powerful push. The 
ball was indeed forced in, but in overcoming the resistance, an 
explosion took place which shattered the ramrod and prostrated 
young Saxton, almost lifeless, upon the ground. This episode 
furnished the young inventor much food for thought which led 





*This study appeared serially in the Huntingdon (Pa.) Globe, during 
1898. 
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him, years later, to evolve the metallic cartridge, thereby revolu- 
tionizing the world’s weapons.‘ 

Having reached the age of eighteen, in 1817, Saxton decided 
that other fields offered greater opportunities, so in a boat of his 
own construction, and accompanied by two companions, he em- 
barked from Huntingdon and floated down the Juniata until the 
broad expanse of the Susquehanna was reached. Continuing 
down this stream as far as Harrisburg, he disposed of the boat 
for ten dollars. From this point the party continued on foot to 
Philadelphia, where Saxton and his companions separated. Armed 
with a letter of recommendation, Saxton called upon a jeweler on 
Chestnut Street and was immediately employed. 

The Juniata Valley youth had been in Philadelphia but a short 
time when his new friends became aware of his wonderful genius. 
After being employed as a watchmaker he gave this up to become 
an engraver. In this employment he learned to draw with facility, 
and to sketch from nature with considerable effect. While there 
he invented a machine for cutting the teeth of wheels, the out- 
lines of which were true epicycloidal curves. 

He next became associated with Isaiah Lukens, a celebrated 
Philadelphia machinist, and constructed an astronomical clock 
with a compensating pendulum, and an escapement on a new plan 
devised by himself. He also constructed the town clock for 
Philadelphia, which was placed in the belfry of Independence 
Hall. 

With the reputation acquired in Philadelphia, Saxton was elected 
a member of the Franklin Institute, an establishment just begin- 
ning its career. Desiring to increase his field of knowledge, he 
resolved on a visit to England, which was made possible by care- 
fully hoarding his income. Upon his arrival in London he deposited 
his funds in a banking-house of that city. This institution failed 
but a short time later, leaving Saxton stranded in a strange coun- 
try, without friends or means of support. He soon made himself 
known at the Adelaide Gallery of Practical Science, by exhibiting 
scientific novelties. Here he constructed several toys which 
amazed the London populace, and followed with a compound steel 
magnet which sustained the weight of 525 pounds. This was 


“Joseph Henry, “Biographical Memoir of Joseph Saxton,” in Biographical 
Memoirs, National Academy of Sciences (Washington, 1877), I, 291. 
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succeeded by a magnetic needle several feet in length with a mirror 
on its end, which exhibited for the first time by the movement of 
a reflected beam of light on a magnificent scale the daily and hourly 
variations of the magnetic force of the earth. 

Saxton’s fame in England grew by leaps and bounds and he was 
soon acquainted with the leading engineers and mechanicians of 
the day, and by them introduced into the meetings of the Royal 
Institution. Here he met and became a friend of the world- 
renowned Michael Faraday. He was soon to construct a magneto- 
electric machine which was to be the ancestor of the present day 
generator. This machine is now on exhibition at the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia. 


This apparatus, one of the first two or three magneto- 
electric machines constructed by their inventor, Joseph 
Saxton, is to be part of the permanent exhibit in the 
electrical power division in the new Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial now being built on the Parkway. 

This modest piece of mechanism, the result of count- 
less experiments, not merely by Saxton, himself, but in 
fact of many men from the time of Thales of Miletus, 
in the Sixth Century before Christ, was, in itself, a fore- 
runner of the gigantic super-electric generators of this 
day.® 

Saxton had been in England for some years; he now felt the 
urge for his native America and decided to return. Many flatter- 
ing offers were made to keep him in England, but they were use- 
less against the call of his homeland. He returned in 1837, to 
accept the office of constructor and curator of the standard weigh- 
ing apparatus of the United States Mint in Philadelphia. His 
flow of inventions continued, many of them created for the na- 
tional government. 

It would require too much space to list the further notable 
achievements of this genius until the time he was seized with 
partial paralysis, about fifteen years before his death, which 
occurred in Washington, D. C. on October 26, 1873. There can 
be little question but that Joseph Saxton was one of the out- 
standing inventive minds of the nineteenth century. It is un- 
fortunate that his achievements have been overlooked. It is 
especially deplorable that the various historical accounts provoked 
by the centennial of photography uniformly neglected to mention 
his original services to that art. 


5 Philadelphia Inquirer, November 29, 1931. 

















ITALO-AMERICANS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Howarp R. Marraro 
Columbia University, New York City 


HE story of the Italians who came to America during the 

eighteenth century is gradually being told, especially with 
reference to those who took an active part in the public life of 
the period. We owe to the diligent and painstaking labors of 
scholars and students the information that has come to light on 
the rdles played by such men as Mazzei, Vigo, Father Chino, 
Beltrami, and Busti. Doubtless, further researches will illustrate 
more fully the parts these and other Italians played in American 
life. 

However, little or nothing is known concerning a larger number 
of Italians who settled in America in the eighteenth century, who 
in various ways also contributed to the life of the community in 
which they settled. The information on this group of Italians is 
so scarce that the following notes will, it is hoped, prove of general 
interest. It must be remembered, however, that in the eighteenth 
century, the number of Italians who crossed the Atlantic was very 
small. For example, in 1790, in New York and Philadelphia, 
which were the largest cities of America with a population of 
33,131 and 28,522 inhabitants respectively, there were only about 
twenty Italians in the former and not more than eight in the 
latter city listed in the directories of the period. 

An Italian traveller who left a two-volume record’ of his 
voyage in the United States immediately after the Revolution was 
Count Luigi Castiglioni, a Milanese patrician, Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Stephen, and a member of the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia. In his work Count Castiglioni devotes a whole 
chapter to his visit to Pennsylvania, discussing his trip from 
Philadelphia to Bethlehem, the location, early settlements, and the 


Luigi Castiglioni (1757-1832). Viaggio negli Stati Uniti dell’ America 
settentrionale fatto negli anni 1785, 1786, e 1787. Con alcune osservasioni 
sui vegetabili piu utili di quel paese (Milan, Giuseppe Marelli, 1790, 2 vols.). 
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new constitution of Pennsylvania, the city of Philadelphia, and 
finally the inhabitants of the Quaker State and their commerce. 
As a renowned naturalist, Count Castiglioni was intensely inter- 
ested in the plant and animal life of the states visited, so that a 
good portion of the second volume is devoted to his observations 
on the most useful plants of the United States. 

Count Paolo Andreani, a physicist and naturalist, who attracted 
wide publicity in 1784 for having been the first to ascend a balloon 
in his garden in Milan, came to America in 1790. It was Count 
Andreani who presented to President Washington a copy of 
Alfieri’s “Ode to America.” Philip Mazzei, the life-long friend 
of Jefferson, introduced Andreani to James Madison. In 1792, 
Count Andreani was elected a member of the American Phil- 
osophical Society.* 

Dr. Scandella, another Italian traveller, visited the United 
States in 1797. The only information available concerning him 
is that contained in the Journal of Mr. H. B. Latrobe, the architect 
of the United States Capitol, wherein Dr. Scandella is described 
as a “Venetian gentleman of the most amiable, fascinating manner, 
and of the best information upon almost every scientific subject, 
who speaks English perfectly and who has now travelled through 
all the country between the St. Lawrence and the James River.” 
About two decades later Dr. Scandella was also made a member 
of the American Philosophical Society.® 

During the summer of 1765, Joseph Batacchi, who had recently 
arrived in Philadelphia, inserted an advertisement in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, which he addressed “to the public,” stating that 
he was “an Italian surgeon, regularly bred to surgery in the best 
hospitals of Italy,” and that he had practiced that “noble and use- 
ful art in different parts of Europe with great success.” A desire 
to see the American world, according to his own statement, led 
him to Philadelphia, where he hoped to have frequent opportunities 
“of relieving those whom sickness or accident hath rendered objects 
of distress.” Besides the usual branches of surgery, “in which 
long practice and experience hath confirmed his studies,” he pro- 


2 Giovanni Schiavo, The Italians in America before the Civil War (New 
York, 1934), p. 136; Richard Cecil Garlick, Philip Massei, Friend of Jef- 
ferson (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 127, 128. 

*G. Schiavo, Italians in America, p. 136. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, August 29, 1765. 
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posed to practice physic in its various branches. Dr. Batacchi also 
announced that he “removed” the scurvy, and all malignant 
humours from the gums so destructive to the teeth, “and the real 
cause of the tooth-ache.” He stated also that he cleaned and 
polished “the most foul” teeth, “so as to render them white and 
fair.” Dr. Batacchi, who offered his services gratis to the poor, 
held consultations at his lodgings, at Mr. Steel’s, in Southwalk, 
“the second door below Dr. Clarkson’s,” and if necessary he 
volunteered to wait “on gentlemen or others at their houses.” 

Several Italian musicians played in concerts in Philadelphia. In 
1757, John Palma gave what is thought to be the first concert in 
that city, and about a decade later Francis Alberti appeared in 
concerts. At about the same time Signor Tioli enjoyed consider- 
able reputation in Philadelphia for his ability to play dance pieces 
on the tambourin.°® 

Signor Gaetano Franceschini, an orchestral conductor of con- 
siderable reputation, and director of concerts in Philadelphia and 
Charleston, S. C., from 1774 to 1783, played the harpsichord, the 
violin and the “viol d’amour.” At the close of the season of the year 
1783, he was honored with a concert held at Loosley’s Brooklyn 
Hall, New York.® Filippo Traetta, the son of the famous composer 
Tommaso (1727-1779), came to America in 1799. He lived in 
Boston and in several southern cities through which he travelled 
as manager of several theatrical companies. Finally, he settled 
in Philadelphia where he founded an American Conservatorio, 
which is credited to be the first conservatory of music in America. 
Among his works were Washington’s Death March; Rudiments 
of the Art of Singing; An Introduction to the Art and Science 
of Music; Jerusalem in Affliction; and Daughter of Zion. He 
also composed the opera The Venetian Maskers and contributed 
to the Solfeggio Americano.* 

Though no record of his appearance in Pennsylvania is avail- 
able, a concert by Filippo Trisobio was held in Baltimore in 
1796. An advertisement in a local paper addressed “To the 
lovers of music” announced that Signor Trisobio, an Italian pro- 
fessor of vocal music, who had had the honor to be employed 
for three years in the Royal Chapel by the Queen of Portugal, 


5G. Schiavo, Italians in America, pp. 231, 232. 
® George D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927-28), 
22 


"9 G. Schiavo, Italians in America, 234. 
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and who had also sung in London during the preceding winter 
before all the royal family, being then in that town where he was 
staying but for a few days, had determined to give a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music on Saturday, July 9. Therefore, 
he respectfully informed all the ladies and gentlemen of Balti- 
more that he planned to execute several serious and comical 
Italian songs, composed by himself, and other pieces of the most 
celebrated Italian authors. He also proposed to sing some serious 
and comical French and English songs. Between the songs, 
according to the announcement, selected pieces of instrumental 
music were executed by the best performers of Baltimore. Sig- 
nor Trisobio was also the author of a book on singing which 
was entitled Scuola del Canto, which he hoped would have the 
same reception in America as it had received in London and 
Italy.® 

Perhaps the greatest Italian artist to come to America in the 
eighteenth century was Giuseppe Ceracchi.® Born in 1751 in 
Rome where he studied under Canova, he emigrated, in 1773, to 
London and to Paris, where he became involved in the French 
Revolution. The Emmet Collection of the New York Public 
Library contains an unpublished letter of Ceracchi, dated Vienna, 
August 25, 1792, addressed to the Honorable George Clinton, 
Governor of New York, in which the writer asked for a copy of 
Clinton’s bust in clay so that he could introduce it in basso-rilievo 
in the National Monument. In his letter Ceracchi invited the 
governor to use his influence to further the project. Shortly 
afterward he came to America and lived in Philadelphia, where 
he continued his efforts to carry out his plans for the monument.’® 
The following heretofore unpublished letter, addressed to Rufus 
King,"? shows how persistent his efforts were: 


Philadelphia, February 9, 1795. 
Sir 
I take the Liberty to send you a Description of a Monument, 
proposed to be erected in Marble in honor of the American Revo- 
lution, of which I shall be happy to be the Instrument. 


8 Federal Gazette, July 7, 1796. 

® National Cyclopedia of American Biography, VIII, 289. 

* Emmet Collection, No. 14405. 

“Rufus King (1755-1827). Federalist statesman and minister to Great 
Britain. United States senator (1789-1795). Appointed Minister pleni- 
potentiary to Great Britain (1796-1803). 
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I have been advised by friends to the plan, to try the effect 
of a voluntary subscription, towards procuring the necessary funds 
and for this purpose to endeavour to obtain the patronage of 
respectable individuals friends to the fine Arts, whose recom- 
mandation (sic) would be likely to favour its progress in the 
several states. 

May I hope that you will do me the honor to afford your 
Countenance to the Plan, and that you will for this purpose be 
present at a Meeting on Saturday the 14th Instant at Twelve 
O’Clock in the forenoon at my house in Second Street between 
Pine and Cedar Streets No. 213. 

With great respect I have the honor to be Sir 

Your Most obed. Servant 
(Signed) Jos: Ceracchi 
For 
Mr. Rufus King" 


However, his ambitious design for a monument to Liberty, 
although also backed by President Washington, failed to material- 
ize, because of a lack of a sufficient number of public subscribers. 
Ceracchi, therefore, devoted himself to the making of busts of 
distinguished Americans of the period: Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Paul Jones, John Clay, Clinton, and others. In 1801, 
he returned to France where he was beheaded for plotting against 
Napoleon. 

In education James Latta seems to have achieved success.** In 
1775, he opened a school in Philadelphia in the neighborhood of 
Chestnut Level for the teaching of the Latin and Greek languages 
“in as expeditious a manner as is consistent with the greatest 
accuracy.” Special attention was given to the pronunciation of 
“our own language with grace and propriety.” Arithmetic and 
geography were also taught. In his advertisement, Signor Latta 
stressed the fact that “the situation is remarkably healthy, amidst 
a sober, industrious people.” Parents and guardians were assured 
that strict attention was paid to the morals of the children sent 
there, “and everything done that may merit the approbation and 
encouragement of the public.” Students were boarded at the rate 

* MS. in New York Historical Society. 


* Previous to this time, Latta, according to an unpublished manuscript in 
the New York Historical Society, probably operated a general store. 
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of ten pounds per annum, in addition to the “usual rate” of 
tuition.** 

In 1774, Pietro Sodi, who was described in an advertisement 
published in the Pennsylvania Gaszette,’* as the first dancing master 
of the Opera in Paris and London, gave a grand concert and ball 
in Philadelphia. After the concert, according to the advertise- 
ment, Signor Sodi danced a louvre and a minuet with Signorina 
Sodi; which was followed by a new Philadelphia cotillion com- 
posed by Signorina Sodi. 

Signor Sodi must have met with instant success, for in an 
advertisement published three weeks later he informed the ladies 
and gentlemen of Philadelphia that he had opened his dancing 
school in Lodge Alley, where he attended every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday in the morning upon young gentlemen; and in 
the afternoons upon young ladies. Signor Sodi stated that he 
had intended to open the school in September, but that he had 
been obliged “at the desire of a number of ladies and gentlemen” 
to open it immediately.’* 

Italians in Philadelphia were engaged in the brewing, liquor and 
wine business. In 1768, John Gualdo, a resident of Philadelphia, 
who described himself as a wine merchant from Italy but lately 
from London, informed the public in general, “and his friends 
in particular,” through the public press, that he had begun to brew 
spruce and sassafras beer in the house of the late Mr. Evan Mor- 
gan in Water Street. Signor Gualdo intended to sell it “very 
cheap” for ready money, or short credit, viz., at thirty shillings 
per barrel, three shillings per dozen, and fourpence per bottle, 
barrels and bottles excluded. In his advertisement he also an- 
nounced that “very soon” he expected to begin to brew six-penny 
and Bristol beer, the former at twenty-eight shillings per barrel, 
the latter at twelve shillings per dozen. He “engaged” that his 
beer would keep longer than any brewed “in this town.” He also 
distilled all kinds of cordials which he sold “very reasonable.” 
A versatile man, Signor Gualdo also adapted and composed music 
for all kinds of instruments, had music transcribed, and taught the 
violin, German flute, guitar, and mandolin.?” 


- a Gazette, March 15, 1775. 
* June 15, 

= ler Boy Gaselte, July 6, 1774. 

™ Pennsylvania Gazette, May 5, 1768. 
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Vincent M. Pelosi,’* owner of the Pennsylvania Coffee House, 
sold wholesale and retail a variety of liquors at his wine cellar 
under the Coffee House.’® He established the vogue of holding 
concerts al fresco, as was the custom in European cities. 

An Italian was engaged in importing dry-goods from Europe. 
After the Revolution, Giuseppe Mussi, merchant of Philadelphia, 
imported from Amsterdam and sold a large assortment of “fine 
and coarse cloths” by the package or piece. His store was located 
in Chestnut, near Third Street, opposite the Bank.*® According 
to Count Castiglioni, Signor Mussi was a young Milanese of 
pleasant manners, who had been engaged in business in Phila- 
delphia for several years prior to his arrival there. Signor Mussi 
accompanied Count Castiglioni in July 1786 on his trip to certain 
cities in Pennsylvania.** 

In 1772, Anthony Vitalli, sausage maker, who stated that he had 
recently arrived from Italy, sold at his shop in Fourth Street, 
between Walnut and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, and at his stall 
on every market day, opposite the sign of the Indian King, all 
sorts of sausages, as they were made at Milan, Venice, Bologna, 
and Naples, “and all over Italy, fit to eat raw, broiled, fried and 
boiled, and others to make rich sauces.” In his advertisement, 
Signor Vitalli stated that as he was a stranger in the city, he 
would be much obliged to the gentlemen and ladies who would 
please favor him with their custom, and that he would use “his 
utmost endeavours to please them, having served his time to this 
trade, in which he had obtained a sufficient proficiency.”** By 
1778, Signor Vitalli had anglicized his name to Vitaly, and had 
moved his business from Market Street, to the east side of Third 
Street, a few doors above Walnut Street, where he also sold sugars, 
Baccaba snuff, etc. from Martinique. He expressed the hope that 
his “former obliging customers” would continue their favors as 
in the past.?* 

An account of the cultivation and uses of Indian corn in Italy 


18 The 1791 Philadelphia Directory listed Mr. Pelosi as a merchant with 
business at the Exchange Coffee House, No. 1 No. Water Street. 

*” Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser, June 16, 1787. 

*® Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, 1784; 
Jan. 19, 25, 30, Feb. 6, 21, 1786. 

"™L. Castiglioni, Viaggio negli Stati Uniti, II, 4. 

* Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser, Dec. 14, 1772. 

* Ibid., July 14, 18, 30, 1778. 
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by “a respectable physician of that country now [July 1798] in 
this city [Philadelphia]” was published in the Weekly Magazine.** 
The physician, described as “a native of the provinces of the late 
state of Venice,” discussed the best type of soils for the cultiva- 
tion of Indian corn. He stated that in Italy after the rye was 
“cut down,” the ground was plowed and Indian corn cultivated, 
so that the ground yielded two crops a year. This fact was 
stressed because the physician thought that the same practice could 
be followed in many parts of the United States with considerable 
advantage. The writer explained that Indian corn was used as 
fodder and for making polenta which, he claimed, was preferred 
to bread. 

The Directory of Philadelphia for 1791 lists the following 
Italian residents of the city: 
Alberti, George, doctor of physic, 59 Mulberry Street 
Allibone, Thomas, flour merchant, 101 Pine Street 
Allibone, William, captain, chief warden of the port, 21 Pine Street 
Bantelo, George, butcher, Spring Garden 
Benno, William, laborer, 95 Story Street 
Ceronio, Stephen, merchant, 1 Penn Street 
Croto, John, laborer, 5 No. Seventh Street 
Ganno, George, cordwainer, 412 Second Street 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that though the number 
of Italians in Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century was small, 
it included distinguished travellers, scientists, physicians, mu- 
sicians, artists, and business men. 


* July 21, 1798, II, 363-365. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. StEvENs 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A well attended meeting of the Council was held on the evening 
of April 10 in Parlor B of the Penn-Harris Hotel. Mr. Gregg L. 
Neel was welcomed to the group as the designated representative 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. The secretary re- 
ported upon activities of the Association and indicated that the 
membership was now in excess of five hundred. Mr. Ross Pier 
Wright presented a resolution of commendation to the secretary 
for his energy in conducting the membership drive. Dr. Gipson 
reported upon the establishment of a Publications Committee and 
expressed the belief that the Association was in a position to 
develop active plans for the future publications program. It will 
be the duty of the committee to plan and direct this program. 

The attention of the Council was called to a project by one of 
the leading map concerns which plans to produce a series of state 
historical maps. These have already been made available in New 
York, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The New York state 
series was exhibited for the benefit of those in attendance. The 
Council thereupon adopted a resolution recognizing the lack of 
visual aids for the teaching of Pennsylvania history and endorsing 
the special need for a series of maps illustrating various phases of 
Pennsylvania history to be made available at a reasonable price 
for use in the schools and colleges. Members of the Council ex- 
pressed their individual hope that some commercial enterprise 
would undertake this project at an early date. 

The Council also adopted a resolution commending the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission for its projected publication of 
the Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet, the first mimeographed 
volume of which was exhibited at the Council meeting. The 
Council requested the Commission to make available a sufficient 
number of copies to satisfy the demand of principal libraries, his- 
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torians, and historical organizations for this valuable contribution 
to Pennsylvania history. 

Secretary Selsam reported that plans for the annual meeting to 
be held at State College on October 18 and 19 were well under 
way. Several excellent speakers have already been obtained and 
the general theme of the program outlined. Some emphasis will 
be laid upon the Scotch-Irish influence in Pennsylvania and, in 
view of the current celebration of the tercentenary of American 
printing, considerable attention will be devoted to cultural and 
intellectual history. The usual Saturday tour to points of his- 
torical interest will continue to be a feature of the meeting and in 
this connection the Saturday luncheon will be held in historic 
Bellefonte. The secretary indicated that historical societies of 
the immediate area were codperating in arranging for the meeting 
and that those of Blair and Mifflin counties were especially active. 
All members of the Association should now reserve October 18 
and 19 and make every effort to have the State College meeting 
the best attended in the entire history of the Association. The 
central location for the 1940 gathering should make this easily 
possible. 

A meeting of the Pennsylvania Bibliography Committee was 
held at the University Club in Philadelphia on May 28. Members 
of the committee were guests of Dr. Roy F. Nichols at luncheon, 
following which there was a general discussion and active plans 
laid to carry out the organization of the proposed “Pennsylvania 
Bibliography.” It is hoped that some subsidy may be secured to 
aid in the compilation of this important work and it has been 
suggested that the Historical Commission might be the logical 
agency for its printing. A list of those known to be experts in 
various fields of Pennsylvania historical study has been compiled 
and these persons will be called upon to act as consultants and 
annotators. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The newly organized Tioga County Historical Society has had 
several meetings of its Executive Board and plans have been 
gradually developed to provide for the active functioning of the 
society during the coming season. Headquarters of the organiza- 
tion, for the present at least, will be the Green Free Library in 
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Wellsboro. A drive has been undertaken to secure pictures, 
documents, books, and other historical materials which will pro- 
vide the basis for a growing collection on local history. The first 
public meeting of the society was held on June 18 at Wellsboro 
with Mr. Donald A. Cadzow, Executive Secretary of the His- 
torical Commission, providing an illustrated lecture on the restora- 
tion and preservation of Pennsylvania’s historic shrines. 


Snyder county historians report further progress in outlining 
the proposed county history, which was commented upon in the 
last issue. The April 5 meeting at Selinsgrove featured a paper 
presented by Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity on the career of George Kremer of “Corrupt Bargain” 
fame in the election of 1824. Miss Agnes Selin Schoch gave an 
interesting discussion of hexing and powwowing in Snyder county, 
providing evidence to indicate that the latter practice had not 
entirely disappeared in this section. 


Mr. Francis P. Burns has been elected president of the American 
Catholic Historical Society succeeding the Rev. Dr. John F. Rowan 
at a recent meeting at the society’s headquarters, 715 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. Dr. Elizabeth S. Kite will continue as 
archivist and Miss Anna McGowan as corresponding secretary. 
This society has become an outstanding depository for American 
Catholic history and its activities are assuming increasing impor- 
tance in the field of religious history. 


Northumberland county historians met at Fort Augusta, March 
19, where Mr. C. Warren Gutelius of Northumberland presented 
an outstanding paper on the bitterly contested division of Union 
County in 1855. The division came near the close of an era in 
which new counties were formed by splitting old ones. The 
division of Snyder from Union became tied in with interesting land 
speculations and its possible influence upon the development of 
new railroad lines, which resulted in a bitter controversy over 
the location of the respective county seats. The April 16 meeting 
featured Dr. H. M. J. Klein of Franklin and Marshall who spoke 
on “The Diaries and Private Papers of Dr. Henry Harbaugh.” 
Dr. Harbaugh was one of the outstanding pastors of the Reformed 
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church in Pennsylvania and served at Lewisburg a century ago. 
His later fame as an educator and poet make him one of the out- 
standing figures in the cultural history of Pennsylvania. The Har- 
baugh diaries and papers have recently been acquired by the 
Fackenthal Library at Franklin and Marshall. The May 21 meet- 
ing resulted in a revision of the society by-laws in the interest of 
greater efficiency of organization. The Rev. Klein d’A. Engle of 
Selinsgrove spoke on “David Walter, the Revolutionary Soldier.” 

On May 30, the society codperated with the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission in a public dedication of the recently erected 
Fort Augusta model. Funds for the construction of this model 
were raised by a Citizens Committee, headed by Mr. Scott Rea of 
Sunbury. It has been erected on the lawn in front of Fort 
Augusta Mansion and is an excellent and authentic scale replica 
of the original Fort Augusta. Research, necessary to establish 
the historical validity of the restoration, was in charge of Mr. 
Heber Gearhart and plans and data were secured from British 
archives before the work was undertaken. The educational value 
of such a project should be obvious. A visit to the model of Fort 
Augusta by the school children of central Pennsylvania would be 
worth hours of other means of instruction in terms of providing 
a realistic picture of the conditions of frontier defense. 


The annual meeting of the Huntingdon County Historical So- 
ciety was held on April 29. Charles L. Reed was re-elected to 
the presidency. Dr. Calvert N. Ellis of Juniata College was 
placed in charge of program arrangements for the coming year. 
The guest speaker of the meeting was Mr. Floyd G. Hoenstine 
of Altoona, secretary of the Blair County Historical Society, and 
a member of the Pennsylvania Canal Committee. Mr. Hoenstine 
discussed the work of the committee. The Huntingdon society is 
rapidly developing its rooms in the basement of the Court House 
and those present expressed pleasure at the number of historical 
and museum articles which have been secured in recent months. 


Officials of the Clinton County Society were re-elected at a 
meeting held March 11 in the library of the Lock Haven Junior 
High School. Mr. George F. Hess served so ably during the past 
year that it was unanimously agreed that his leadership should 
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continue for another year. The society was entered in the Activ- 
ities Contest in connection with the Federation meeting on April 
11 at Harrisburg and attracted favorable attention. The April 
29 meeting was addressed by Mr. S. K. Stevens, Commission 
Historian, who presented an illustrated lecture on “Conserving 
Pennsylvania’s Historic Past.” The society membership is in- 
creasing rapidly and a new enthusiasm and interest is manifest in 
Clinton county history as a result of the work of recent months. 


The regular summer meeting of the Friends’ Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Westtown School, Westtown, on May 18, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. William Comfort. An address on 
the “Builders of Early Westtown” was presented by Helen G. 
Hole. Following the meeting, those present visited the Treasure 
Room at Westtown School and inspected some of the fine historic 
exhibits which were described by Miss Susanna Smedley. 


The regular meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held in Historical Hall, 18 East Penn Street, Norris- 
town, on April 27. As is the usual custom, the society met at 
ten-thirty for a morning session at which time a business meeting 
was held and the reports of committees presented. Mr. Neil H. 
Lafferty then spoke on “A Few Facts in Connection with the 
Bringhurst Family of Trappe, Pennsylvania.” The historians 
opened their afternoon session at two o’clock with President Nel- 
son K. Fegley presiding. Mr. Harry Emerson Wildes presented 
a very interesting address on “The Schuylkill River, A Tributary 
of the Delaware.” Mr. Ralph Wood of Princeton University 
spoke on “The Bauren Freund.” Present officials of the society 
have been continued for another year. 


The April 24 meeting of the City History Society of Philadel- 
phia presented Mr. W. Stephen Thomas of the American Phil- 
osophical Society who spoke on “Benjamin Franklin as Scientist 
and Educator.” Meetings of the society are open to the public 
and are held at the H. Josephine Widener Branch of the Free 
Library at Philadelphia, Broad Street and Girard Avenue. The 
Saturday excursion program of the society was continued for the 
spring of 1940, with an interesting combination of historic and 
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modern activities listed for visits. On May 11, the Hill Creek 
Housing Project and Brookwood estates were visited. On May 
25, historic Germantown was viewed under the leadership of Dr. 
George E. Nitzsche. June 8 was devoted to a visit to the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and the School of Industrial Art at Broad and 
Pine Streets. The history of the school was discussed before the 
group by Dean Edward Warwick. On June 22, the friends and 
members of the society met at historic Roxborough. This enter- 
prise of the City History Society is indeed a unique and significant 
one. Its educational value is obvious and it would be very fine if 
other historical organizations, especially those which are located at 
centers of population, could take the lead in organizing similar 
tour series. 


One hundred forty members and friends of the Delaware 
County Historical Society met in Chester on the evening of April 
25 for the annual spring meeting and dinner. Dr. Francis Harvey 
Green, Headmaster of Pennington School, Pennington, New 
Jersey, and a native of Delaware County, spoke on “Some Penn- 
sylvania Authors.” Dr. Green indicated that Pennsylvanians were 
pioneers in at least six phases of literary history of the United 
States. He mentioned the drama, historical writing, linguistics, 
magazine writing and editing, the novel and classic translation as 
fields in which Pennsylvanians had been definitely leaders. 


The Society of the Descendants of the Schwenkfeldian Exiles 
held its annual spring meeting at Salford, May 25. Members 
present were invited to listen to a very fine address by the Rev. 
Walter C. Klein on “The Ephrata Community.” 


The March meeting of the Dauphin County Historical Society 
continued its program series designed to acquaint the people of 
Harrisburg with outlying sections of the country. Mr. James D. 
Bowman of Millersburg discussed Upper Paxton Township, 
which forms the extreme northwestern portion of Dauphin 
county. The historical evolution of this section from the days of 
first settlement to the present time was carefully outlined by Mr. 
Bowman. On April 12, Mr. J. Allen Barrett presented a vivid 
picture of the Lykens Valley region and beginnings of the early 
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settlement of this area, which was followed by a discussion of its 
growth and development. The May 20 gathering of the society 
commemorated its seventy-first anniversary and the history of 
Harrisburg was reviewed from 1870 to 1940 by a series of 
speakers each covering a decade. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania devoted its 
March 26 meeting to a review of activities of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission in the western Pennsylvania area. Mr. S. 
K. Stevens, Commission Historian, outlined briefly the program 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission with reference to 
western Pennsylvania. Mr. Charles M. Stotz, architect for the 
Commission at Old Economy, presented an illustrated talk on 
“The Restoration of Old Economy—Another Williamsburg in 
the Making.” The meeting was in charge of the vice- 
president, Mr. Gregg L. Neel. The April meeting in charge of 
Robert M. Ewing, chairman of the Program Committee, presented 
the Rev. Dr. J. Wallace Fraser of New Bethlehem speaking on 
“Our Presbyterian Heritage.” General Richard Coulter of 
Greensburg delivered a second address based upon contemporary 
diaries, “The Mexican War Experiences of Two Western Penn- 
sylvanians.” Mr. Richard M. Harris, Director of the Art In- 
stitute of Johnstown, displayed eight paintings of steel manufacture 
and flood control in the Johnstown area. May 28 was devoted 
to the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night” under the direction 
of Dr. John W. Oliver. Miss Flavia Taylor read a paper on “The 
Public and Civic Career of Henry Baldwin,” while Charles C. 
Brice spoke interestingly on “The Backwoodsman Era in Western 
Pennsylvania.” 

Under the chairmanship of the Hon. Robert Garland, the society 
has inaugurated an aggressive drive for membership and additional 
financial support. Director Holbrook reports that the campaign 
is already producing significant results. The society occupies such 
an important place in the historical life of the western part of 
the state, that all friends of Pennsylvania history will wish it the 
utmost success in its current endeavor. 


The Historical Society of Berks County has already begun 
to capitalize upon the success of its drive for funds and member- 
ship last winter as a prelude to a three year development program. 
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One of the major objectives of the society is that of codperation 
with the schools of the county. As its first endeavor in this 
direction, the society has made available a booklet entitled His- 
torical Sketches of Reading and Berks County. The booklet con- 
tains several brief but colorful sketches on local history. Daniel 
Boone is treated in a sketch of two pages, while the Swedes on 
the Schuylkill are given similar space and the beginning of the 
iron industry in Berks County is treated in five pages. The 
articles were written by members of the society and the printing 
taken care of by the Manual Training Department of the Reading 
High School. An edition of two thousand copies has been made 
available and distributed by the Reading School district to be used 
as a textbook. It is planned to link the society collections with 
the study by providing illustrative exhibits at the society building. 
This is a very significant experiment and illustrates the possibility 
of planned codperation between an active historical society and 
local school authorities. Undoubtedly, there are other societies 
throughout Pennsylvania which might profitably attempt a similar 
program with worthwhile results. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Federation held in Har- 
risburg on April 11 was voted by those who have long attended 
these annual gatherings the most interesting and successful in 
recent years. While the total attendance was not much larger 
than in the past, it was much more representative of the member 
societies. Several societies were represented for the first time 
in many years. The variety of the program was such that those 
who were present in search of information and ideas as to how 
to better their own historical program found much to attract atten- 
tion and thought. The evening session, attempted for the first 
time, was attended by about sixty persons and proved to be a 
practical addition to the annual meeting. Dr. Harlow Lindley, 
Secretary of the Ohio State Historical and Archaeological Society, 
presented a thought-provoking discussion at the luncheon on the 
problems of local and state historical organization as he had viewed 
them in his personal experience in Indiana and Ohio over a period 
of several decades. Those interested in the perfecting of Penn- 
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sylvania’s historical program found Dr. Lindley’s experience very 
helpful and were struck by the extent to which the problems of 
these states were analogous to our own. 


The Pennsylvania Canal Committee under the chairmanship of 
Captain Frederic A. Godcharles is continuing its activities through 
the individual members. During the past few months a number of 
public meetings have been held which have publicized the objectives 
of the Committee. Lewistown, Northumberland, Johnstown, and 
Huntingdon are among the places where members of the commit- 
tee have codperated with historical and civic groups in meetings 
of this type. An unusually large number of old canal boatmen 
have been brought into the public eye and an opportunity for 
securing interesting anecdotes and first-hand history of canal days 
has been provided. A quantity of source material in the form of 
pictures, documents, and clippings has been brought to light and 
it is felt that genuine contributions are being made to the source 
literature of canal days. The committee may properly claim also 
that it is contributing to a marked development of public interest 
in the history of the canal system. 


The Cornplanter Indian Committee held an interesting and 
significant meeting in Warren on May 31 and June 1 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. M. H. Deardorff. All but two members of 
the Committee were present and they were unavoidably delayed 
by the pressure of their duties. Committee members present in- 
cluded Mrs. Livingstone Hunter, Ross Pier Wright, Franklin F. 
Holbrook, Gregg L. Neel, John Siggins, Jr., H. K. Siebeneck, 
Robert S. Bates, J. Elmer Reed, M. I. McCreight and S. K. 
Stevens. On Friday evening the Committee met at the Conewango 
Country Club near Warren and at the home of Mr. Deardorff for 
discussion of plans and program. Saturday was devoted to visit- 
ing sites of importance in connection with the Cornplanter prob- 
lem. Stops were made at the Irvine Estate, most likely site for 
the possible relocation of the Cornplanters ; and the home of Miss 
Lucia Brown, teacher in the Cornplanter school, at Corydon where 
members of the Committee were told of the educational program 
operating for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Committee was unable to visit the Cornplanter Grant itself 
because of the poor condition of the roads due to several days of 
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heavy rainfall. From Corydon the Committee proceeded to cross 
the New York State line and visit the Friends’ Indian school at 
Quaker Bridge, New York, where an interesting educational pro- 
gram is provided for the benefit of the New York Senecas through 
the codperation of the Friends and the NYA. Of especial interest 
to the historians present was the unique collection of records bear- 
ing upon the history of the Friends’ contact with the Indians since 
about 1790. The meeting of the Committee adjourned at about 
four o’clock Saturday afternoon after luncheon in the Allegheny 
State Park where a review of the history of Quaker relations with 
the Indians for nearly one hundred forty years was provided by 
the Director of the Indian school. 


The Committee agreed upon certain fundamental objectives and 
to support a definite program for their realization. Attention was 
called to the fact that Cornplanter is an important but neglected 
figure in the Indian history of Pennsylvania and the United States. 
Mr. Deardorff emphasized that the lands upon which he lived, and 
which are still occupied by his descendants, constitute a unique 
Pennsylvania antiquity, comparable in its historic value to Penns- 
bury and other state property. The present problem is one of 
preserving this antiquity, studying its history and developing its 
value to the public. The Committee decided to endeavor to 
arouse statewide interest in Cornplanter and the problems of the 
present Cornplanter Indians. It will endeavor to take steps to 
insure for the Cornplanters educational, religious, and economic 
opportunities equal to those enjoyed by the New York Senecas. 
It is felt that if sufficient interest is taken in these Indians, the 
present danger of their removal to New York State, with the 
consequent loss of historic and economic values to Pennsylvania, 
may be obviated. In cooperation with the Historical Commission, 
the Committee expects to encourage scholarly inquiry into the 
ethnography, ethnology, archaeology, and history of the Corn- 
planters. 


The Federation Office is busily engaged in compiling data for 
the 1940 Year Book. Blanks have been distributed to the con- 
stituent societies and are being rapidly returned. Format for the 
1940 volume will be similar to that utilized last year. Experience 
has demonstrated that the 1938 and 1939 Year Books presented 
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in an organized form that essential information concerning the 
Pennsylvania historical societies and activities which is of most 
value and interest. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The many friends of Miss M. Atherton Leach will learn with 
great regret of her resignation as a member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. Miss Leach was unable to continue her 
duties because of ill health. While her health has not been of the 
best for some months past, it is hoped that she will be able to 
continue her active interest in Pennsylvania historical and archaeo- 
logical affairs. Best wishes for her full recovery are extended 
by all the members of the Association. 

The place of Miss Leach on the Commission has been filled by 
Governor Arthur H. James through the appointment of Dr. Roy 
F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvanians are delighted to learn that the historic old 
Customs House adjacent to Independence Square in Philadelphia 
has been leased to the Carl Schurtz Memorial Foundation, Inc. 
The one hundred twenty year old building, so full of historic 
significance and once home of the Second Bank of the United 
States, was threatened with demolition after its abandonment in 
favor of a new building in 1934. Restoration has been under- 
taken through a WPA project made possible by a contribution of 
$15,000 by the Foundation. Officials of the Foundation declare 
that the building will be used “as a national clearing house for 
information on the contribution of Americans of Germanic an- 
cestry to the nation in the arts, sciences, agriculture, and indus- 
try.” Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, Executive Director of the Founda- 
tion, declares that Philadelphia is the most logical place in the 
United States for such a center because of association with the 


foundation of our democratic government with its tradition of 
liberty, tolerance, and justice. 


The eleventh annual History Conference of the University of 
Pittsburgh was held at the Stephen Foster Memorial on the Uni- 
versity campus April 27. The theme of the Conference was 
“Popular Sovereignty—Its Theory and Practice.” The morning 
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session was devoted to problems connected with teaching citizen- 
ship and democracy in the schools and state teachers colleges. Mr. 
John Ray of the Erie Schools and Dr. S. E. Slick of Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College presented the principal papers. At 
the luncheon session at the University Club Dr. C. H. MclIlwain 
of Harvard University discussed “Popular Sovereignty—Origins 
and Early History.” Dr. A. P. James of the University history 
staff spoke on “Popular Sovereignty: Its Modern Aspects.” Fol- 
lowing the luncheon the round table session completed the activi- 
ties for the day. The Conference was well attended and was 
unusually successful and pertinent. 


The second annual history conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of History at Pennsylvania State College was held on April 
20 at State College. The central theme of this Conference was 
also that of the problems of democracy in the modern world. The 
morning and luncheon sessions centered about the discussion of 
present day conditions in Europe and their probable reactions 
upon the democratic institutions of the United States. The Con- 
ference was very well attended and members of the department 
in charge are so convinced of its value that definite plans have 
been laid for its future continuance. It is felt that these confer- 
ences provide a splendid opportunity for bringing the public 
school teachers in history and social studies into contact with the 
college and university staffs. The presence of some outstanding 
speaker from outside provides an added attraction which is not 
usually available at ordinary educational gatherings. 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the 
Promotion of the Mechanical Arts, to give it its full and official 
designation, founded more than a hundred years ago is today 
one of the world’s most famous institutions devoted to the ad- 
vancement of science and the mechanical arts. Located in its 
new home on Philadelphia’s beautiful Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way, it is a point of interest in Philadelphia which historians 
perhaps too frequently overlook. The Institute holds from time 
to time many special exhibits which are of very considerable his- 
torical significance. To many persons interested in the historical 
evolution of science and mechanics, the Institute is always a 
source of inspiration. At present it is featuring on exhibit the 
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Ramage Press, loaned by the Times and News Publishing Com- 
pany of Gettysburg. Adam Ramage, ingenious Scotchman who 
came to Philadelphia about 1790, was probably America’s most 
celebrated early maker of printing presses. Because of their 
sturdy construction and the excellent work which they produced 
they shortly replaced the imported presses which had formerly 
been utilized in America. One of his presses is now in the Smith- 
sonian Institute in Washington. One of the earliest which he 
constructed found its way to Gettysburg about 1800 where it was 
used to print the Centinel. It was in use until about 1880 and is 
one of the few which is still remaining in good condition in the 
United States. 


Mr. Phelps Soule, manager of the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, reports that approximately two hundred subscriptions have 
been received, enough to insure the continuance of the series of 
biographical studies of prominent Pennsylvanians known as Penn- 
sylvamia Lives. An additional number of subscriptions, however, 
should be secured in order that the original plan for the series 
might be carried out. The first volume in the series is John White 
Geary by Mr. Harry M. Tinkcom and was made available on June 
14 at a list price of $1.75. New subscribers will receive a discount 
of ten per cent from the list price of all volumes in the series. 
All inquiries and requests should be transmitted to Mr. Phelps 
Soule, Manager, University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 


In codperation with the Historical Commission, preliminary 
plans for a Dictionary of Pennsylvania Biography have been ap- 
proved by the University Press and outlined by Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols, Mr. Phelps Soule, and Mr. S. K. Stevens. The publi- 
cation will be organized somewhat after the style of the Dictionary 
of American Biography and will contain brief but comprehensive 
biographical sketches of outstanding Pennsylvania leaders in every 
field. The probable length will be two volumes and it is hoped 
to produce a publication which will be inexpensive and available 
for the use of the smallest school and public library. The educa- 
tional value of such a work will be the determining factor in its 
composition rather than an effort to reproduce detail of interest 
only to scholars. An especial effort will be made to include 
hitherto neglected, but important figures in the history of the state. 
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Work has been started on the projected restoration of the 
“Niagara” at Erie. The historic flagship of Captain Perry, which 
bore the brunt of the Battle of Lake Erie in September, 1813, 
within the year will once more ride the waters of Lake Erie, unless 
present plans develop more slowly than expected. Mr. Edward 
Steinlein, famous as the person directing the restoration of the 
“Constitution,” is in charge of the work and the WPA has al- 
located $50,000 to the project. Mr. Howard Chapelle of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, who drew the plans, is working in close collabora- 
tion with Mr. Steinlein. 


The Frontier Forts and Trails Survey, WPA historical project 
under Commission sponsorship concerned previously with the his- 
tory of northwestern Pennsylvania, has been approved as a state- 
wide project by Washington. The first of two district offices has 
been opened at Sunbury in charge of Mr. Heber Gearhart, well- 
known local historian and secretary of the Northumberland 
County Historical Society. This office will begin the study of 
the history of what might be termed north central Pennsylvania 
ranging through Centre and Clearfield, Lycoming, Cameron, Pot- 
ter, and Tioga counties and connecting with the present project 
operations which extend as far east as Warren. Emphasis will 
first be placed upon the frontier era of settlement and early de- 
velopment in these areas. Once this unit is in sound working 
order, the second will be opened at Old Economy, Ambridge, to 
deal with the southwestern area. These sections have been se- 
lected as a field of work primarily because of the feeling that 
historically they were more deserving of attention because of pre- 
vious neglect. 


The Maritime Statistics Survey of the WPA operating for 
some time under Commission sponsorship in Philadelphia has been 
approved on a new and more definite basis for continuance. The 
Survey already has performed a splendid service in recording 
vital statistics, maritime records, naturalization records and sim- 
ilar material from the sources in the Custom House of Phila- 
delphia, the City Hall and various court offices. This will be 
made available shortly in the form of typed transcripts which will 
be placed in selected depositories of the state and at Washington. 

In the future, operations will be confined to the Custom House 
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with its invaluable collection of records on American commerce. 
Philadelphia probably has the most complete collection of customs 
records of any port on the eastern seaboard and a better study 
of American commerce may be made from them than from any 
others. The project includes plowing through the masses of dusty 
documents in the basement of the Custom House and carefully 
transcribing important data which will provide historians and 
genealogists with long sought after information. Information is 
taken from outward and inward cargo manifests which covers the 
names of vessels, tonnage, ports of embarkation and destination, 
details as to the cargo carried and many other items. 

Another collection of papers is providing the basis for a careful 
analysis of the shipbuilding industry of Philadelphia. Mr. Marion 
Brewington, curator of Maritime Records of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania and a recognized authority on maritime his- 
tory, is acting as special technical consultant. Trade routes and 
commodities, shipbuildings and tonnage, shipwrecks and ship 
casualties and pilot indentures will be analyzed under the project. 
It should prove to be a valuable contribution to an enlarged under- 
standing of early American commercial history. The commercial 
study will cover the period from 1783 to 1880 and the history of 
ship building will cover the same period. Casualty records will be 
searched down to 1917. 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission is planning to issue 
a booklet which will provide a sketch of the history of the region 
through which the now famous highway will pass. Since the 
route reaches from Carlisle across through Bedford and one of 
the richest sections of Pennsylvania in terms of its early his- 
tory, this booklet should prove an interesting one. The Commis- 
sion is also considering the possibility of erecting some type of 
historical marker which will call attention to the most important 
of the historic points along the highway. While it will not be 
possible for the motorist to stop and view these because he will 
not be able to leave the roadway, nevertheless it should prove an 
interesting and instructive feature of a trip over the new link in 
Pennsylvania’s transportation system. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RosEBuD TESCHNER SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OCAL history may be made an important part of the history 

program in the schools, illustrating national history and mak- 
ing its study real and vital. In reading a stirring tale of an his- 
toric achievement in which our fellow townsmen have partici- 
pated, we experience a glow of pride. When we admire a splen- 
did edifice in our vicinity which represents the architecture of 
former ages or when we observe a nearby spot where a venerated 
personage tarried, life is breathed into the dead bones of the 
history textbook. The story of the past becomes alive; it fires 
our imagination; it opens new vistas of experience; and it relates 
the history program to the life of the community.’ 

A study of the attention given to local history by English and 
American secondary school history programs and a comparison 
of the two might be a means of discovering needs that are not 
being met in one country or the other and might lead to the 
improvement of the program of each country. The writer of this 
paper has undertaken such a study and comparison. It is based 
on reports from twenty-eight teachers of history, who have taught 
in beth countries, and on brief and detailed syllabi, textbooks, 
examination questions, notebooks and letters, obtained from fifty- 
six English and fifty-three corresponding American representative 
secondary schools.” 


Arthur C. Bining, “The Philadelphia Community as a Laboratory of 
History,” University of Pennsylvania, 26th Annual Schoolman’s Week 
Proceedings (1939), pp. 229, 230. 

2 Rosebud Teschner Solis-Cohen, A Comparative Study of the History 
Program in English and American Secondary Schools (Philadelphia, 1939), 
pp. 60, 70, 77, 97, 115, 116, 145, 150. os 
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Many teachers in England apparently have the gift of appeal- 
ing to the imagination of their hearers by relating history dra- 
matically as a series of fascinating tales. Not many Americans, 
however, display this skill. Knowledge of local history to illus- 
trate national history is definitely mentioned as an aim in the 
formal program of the English schools and in the documents deal- 
ing with the history societies of both English and American 
schools. The formal statement of an aim, however, does not as- 
sure its attainment. For this, some provision that will contribute to 
the fulfillment of the aim must be made in the selection of con- 
tent. The evidence studied indicates that the English schools 
show greater concern than do the American schools for including 
content that is related to the aim. 

The history programs of the American schools coéperating in 
this study reveal no evidence that their content is concerned with 
local history. Instead, we find merely one or two incidental refer- 
ences to the local situation, but none to local history. In general, 
American schools of senior high school level neglect local history. 
Although local history is either recommended or legally required 
by approximately thirty-five states, it is taught usually in ele- 
mentary schools and in junior high schools, except in the South 
and West, where it is offered in a few senior high schools. His- 
torical societies in different parts of the United States are inter- 
ested in the teaching of local history, but in spite of a great deal 
of discussion, little local history to illustrate American history is 
being taught in the American senior high school. 


On the other hand, the data show that English schools recognize 
knowledge of local history in connection with the contribution of 
the locality of the school to the English history studied. Ample 
evidence of this kind is provided by the pupils’ notebooks, by 
the syllabi in such phrases as “use of local history,” “local history 
not a separate course, integrated with other history,” and by the 
textbooks used in the history program. 


A number of these schools note on their textbook lists that 
special editions of books on English history include significant 
aspects of local history. For example, Rayner’s Middle School 
History of England provides special editions of English history 
for Devon and Cornwall, for Lancashire and Cheshire, for York- 
shire, for Kent and for Northumberland and Durham. 
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In these editions, national history is sometimes illustrated by 
local history in the citation of poetry referring to important 
events, e.g., 


Sir Walter Scott commemorates the incident [Battle 
of Flodden Field] in Marmion: 
“Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, 


With Chester charge and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host 
Or victory and England’s lost.” 


Other contributions of local history to the vitalization of na- 
tional history in these editions are the references to ecclesiastical 
architecture found in the locality, e.g., churches which are good 
examples of Renaissance style, a memorial stained glass window, 
such as the “Flodden Window” in Middleton Church, and ref- 
erences to local domestic architecture. For example, in describ- 
ing the type of dwelling used by the landed gentry in the Tudor 
period, the reader is told that the buildings were mostly timbered, 
two of the most picturesque—Little Moreton Hall in Cheshire 
and Wardley Hall in Lancashire—being cited. However, there 
were also brick and stone houses which are also represented by 
houses still existing in Cheshire and Lancashire. The reader 
is also informed where he may find traces of a moat. These 
histories show the effect of national movements upon the locality, 
such as the Renaissance, the foundation of early grammar 
schools, and the dissolution of the Monasteries and chantries. 
The growth of industry and trade in national history is illustrated 
by tracing the growth of the textile industry in Lancashire. The 
enclosure movement affected this region slightly because the 
physical conditions gave rise to very little conversion of arable 
to pasture. 

Maps relating national and local history are specifically men- 
tioned in the prefaces of textbooks by such authors as Rayner, 
and Marten and Carter. Exercises and questions at the ends 
of the chapters of textbooks, like Marten and Carter’s Histories, 
show the relationship between the events of national history and 
the locality. Such questions are accompanied by a parenthetical 
suggestion to the pupil to consult a local history. For example: 
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Describe either the battle of Naseby or any battle or 
siege that occurred in your county. (Consult a local 
history. ) 


Other textbook exercises recommend that the pupil not only 
look up the history of a local institution, such as an old monastery, 
hospital or market, but that he visit these places during a week- 
end and write accounts, make sketches or take photographs as 
records of his visits. Here are some examples: 


Week-end Task—Visit the ruins of the monastery 
nearest your home, or find one in a book. Sketch or 
photograph the most interesting portions. Describe what 
you see. Find out all you can why it is in ruins, what 
happened to its last inmates, what became of its prop- 
erty and lands. 

Visit or find information about the Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, the Serpentine, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and write notes on their historical significance. 

Tell the story of the railways. (Include local ref- 
erences. ) 

Is there now, or has there ever been, a Market Cross 
in your town or district? If so, find out when the 
market began; who gave permission to hold it, and on 
what terms; what goods were originally sold there; if 
the market is still held on the same site; what dues were 
originally paid by the stallholders, and to whom they 
were paid; what dues are now paid by the stallholders, 
and to whom they are paid. 


In contrast to the use of local history to illustrate national 
history in texts used by English schools, reference to local history 
does not occur in any American text studied, although one does 
suggest that the pupil study local conditions. 


The English schools employ local history to illustrate national 
history by means of historical excursions to local landmarks 
belonging to the period studied. One finds accounts of these trips 
in reports from the exchange teachers and in syllabi both from 
schools which do not have a formal history society and from 
those which do. Some schools organize their excursions under 
the auspices of a “Rambling Club,” and “Explorers’ Club,” an 
“Antiquarian Society,” or a “Branch of the Town Historical 
Society.” 
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Magazines from some of the English schools are fruitful 
sources concerning excursions made by the history societies to 
places of historical interest. Groups of youngsters accompanied 
by their history master or mistress take walking or bicycle trips 
to places having an historical significance. They may visit a 
neighboring castle and walk along the battlements, and because 
of this activity vicariously relive the historical pageant presented 
to them in the history text. 

When they visit a cathedral, their attention is called to its 
architecture, sculpture, stained glass, to the museum of its his- 
torical relics and to the beauty of its ecclesiastical furniture. 
One of the youngsters relating his “expedition,” wrote: “We did 
not envy the monks who had to sit on the Miserere seats during 
the night services, for these seats fell forward and collapsed 
if one dozed.” 

The English practice of requiring the pupils to keep written 
accounts of their trips produces evidence that they have observed 
and learned facts contributing to their understanding of formal 
classroom work. In addition they have had healthful out-door 
exercise and a welcome change from the usual classroom 
routine. 

Although documents from American schools reveal that an 
occasional program boasts of an interest in local history, in 
America local landmarks are visited only incidentally on occa- 
sional excursions. The English practice of vitalizing national 
history by relating it to local history deserves emulation in 
America, especially in localities rich in historical associations. 


PENNSYLVANIA BOUNTIFUL 
A UNIT OF WORK IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


By JosePHINE B. KERNS 
Supervisor of Fifth Grade Laboratory School, State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
ARLY days in America up to and including the Revolution 
is the history called for in the fifth grade by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Course of Study, while the geography for the grade 
is that of the United States with special emphasis on our own 
state of Pennsylvania. 
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In September, 1939 we read Skippack School by Marguerite 
de Angeli, a story of a little Mennonite boy recently arrived in 
Pennsylvania from Germany in the early days of our state. This 
book so delighted the children that it was followed almost im- 
mediately by Henner’s Lydia, another story of Pennsylvania’s 
plain people by Marguerite de Angeli. Next we read The Litile 
Amish Schoolhouse by Ella Maie Seyfert. The children loved these 
little books and with them as a background soon became keenly 
interested in things Pennsylvanian. It seemed to be the natural 
thing to center our study on our own state. 


By Christmas we were studying the early colonies of America 
in history and the Middle Atlantic States in geography. Children 
were bringing in Pennsylvania pictures and clippings of their 
own volition, so the suggestion was made that since they were 
so interested in their own state that we bend all our efforts to 
find out what we could about Pennsylvania. This was all that 
was needed to start them off. All about them were rich sources 
of material so that even the weakest members of the class derived 
great satisfaction from being able to make valuable contributions 
to the class’ search for information. 

Our history gave us a fine start. Did we not have for a 
foundation such thrilling stories as William Penn’s coming to 
America and founding our own state, his treaty with the Indians, 
the Walking Purchase, stories of the Revolution, stories of such 
great men as Benjamin Franklin? Were we not near historic 
Philadelphia with our revered Independence Hall in its bounds? 
Had we not already discovered that in any direction we chose 
to go from our home town there were important points of 
historic interest? 

Each day brought something new until our enthusiasm knew 
no limit. One thing brought on another. We couldn’t talk about 
points of interest in history without talking of specific places, 
rivers, mountains, and people. Our history did not stand out 
alone as a set of isolated facts; it was bound up with people— 
who they were, where they lived, what they did. It was bound 
up with places—where they were, why they were located there, 
who founded them and why. That one subject was dependent 
upon another we learned and every subject in our curriculum 
made its contribution toward helping us know our state better. 
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The children ransacked our school library for stories and poems 
of Pennsylvania. Some even visited our town library for them. 
They found much material which was promptly shared by the 
whole class. During our weekly book club meetings we read or 
told these stories to each other, so the class came to possess a 
comparatively rich fund of Pennsylvania lore. 

We decided to enlist the interests of fifth grade girls and boys 
in other parts of the state in our problem, so we corresponded 
with many, telling them of our study and asked their codperation 
in sending us interesting facts about their counties and towns. 
' Almost every fifth grade responded with a wealth of interesting 
material, maps, pictures, objects, and compositions of their own. 
These were greatly enjoyed and were most helpful. 

Our own town and county interested us, and we wanted to 
know more about them. We learned a great deal from old pic- 
tures and books. Our source of greatest information was Dr. 
Robert Brown, supervising principal of the Stroudsburg schools. 
He is greatly interested in the history of Monroe county so he 
came one day and talked about it to us, and about our towns of 
Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg. He told one story after 
another in such an interesting way that the children were fasci- 
nated. He made our early settlers live again for us, and the old 
familiar places about us took on a new significance. 

These stories were retold by the children again and again for 
the joy of the telling. They afterward wrote them and placed 
them in the scrap books they were making in art. Some of 
these stories were Nicholas Depuy, First Settler; Daniel Brod- 
head ; The Man who had a Name for Stroudsburg, etc. 

We have visited places of historic interest around our towns 
and viewed markers placed by the Historic Society of the county. 
Our prize trip was by special bus to the Stroud Mansion where 
the Historical Society of Monroe county maintains a museum 
with objects of historic interest. Mrs. Clifford Heller was a 
helpful guide and made our trip an especially profitable one. A 
record of this trip, of course, had to be written to put in our 
scrap book. From models of Historic Buildings in Pennsyl- 
vania made by the WPA Art Commission, we have learned to 
recognize those most important. 

The State Bureau of Information has sent us much valuable 
information. Our friends and relatives have been solicited to 
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keep eyes open for pictures and information that would be helpful 
to us. 

Interest in the Red Man seems ever present with children, and 
the earliest inhabitants of our region, the Lenni-Lenapes, came 
in for very special attention. We read stories, enjoyed pictures, 
and studied Indian place-names of our region. Mr. Nathan 
Meyer, assistant superintendent of Monroe county schools, has 
been greatly interested in the Indians of this region and has made 
a study of them. One day he came to see us and brought some 
of his precious Indian relics found around here. He told us 
interesting stories of these Indians and of his findings. He 
loaned us a little book he had written in collaboration with Mr. 
J. Tunis Banks. This made things very real to us for did we 
not know and had we not been to the very places about which 
Mr. Meyer spoke? Had we not been to Hartman’s Cave where 
an Indian skeleton, an arrow head, and a bullet had been found? 
These stories were written up for our scrap book. Our student 
teacher, Miss Marian Heffner of Lehighton, told us the story of 
Gnadenhutten. This, also, was written up by the children for 
their scrap books. 


Early in the fall we had become interested in rocks, not as 
a study at first but because they were queer shapes or unusually 
pretty. This interest soon developed to include fossils and other 
rock formations. This region, being such a rich one for the 
study of geology because of the glacial deposits, provided us with 
an ever increasing interest which still continues. Our science 
class learned what we could with the aid of books, magnifying 
glasses, and microscope, but the crowning event was when Pro- 
fessor John Cartwright, principal of the Stroudsburg High School, 
brought his charts and some of his rock specimens and talked to 
us. He said he had not spoken to fifth grade children on this 
subject before and he didn’t know how satisfactory it would be, 
but his own enthusiasm and that of the children soon found a 
common meeting ground and they were off to a good start. He 
explained some things to the children which they will never forget. 

We have studied the trees of Pennsylvania and can identify at 
least twenty. Our Training School has a Nature Trail on our 
back campus. We have labeled the twenty trees we know so that 
other children may learn them too. We corresponded with Mr. 
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Jesse Flory of LeBar’s Rhododendron Nursery in regard to the 
best ways of marking trees. 

We planted with appropriate ceremony along the Nature Trail, 
a young five foot Canadian hemlock, Pennsylvania’s State Tree. 
Conservation of our forests and wild life has received major con- 
sideration in our study. The wild flowers of the region have 
been studied in science. We have carefully nourished a laurel 
plant, the state flower, in our room until planting time. Miss 
Wilson of the college geography department invited us to her 
class room and showed us slides of wild flowers of this region. 

We can recognize the common birds of our vicinity and we 
know their habits. The ruffed grouse, Pennsylvania’s state bird, 
has been given special emphasis. 

Pennsylvania composers have been taught by our special music 
supervisor, Miss Florence Carpenter. We have had appreciation 
lessons based on the Indian music of Cadman. We have learned 
some songs by Nevin, but Stephen Foster has claimed most of 
our attention. 

In geography we have become familiar with the general topog- 
raphy of the state, the places, products, industries, and people. 
We have corresponded with business concerns for information on 
their respective industries. Our student teacher, who was a miner, 
has made the work of mining very real to us. Other industries 
have come in for due consideration. 

In art we have made our own scrap books (a real book-binding 
problem), and learned to letter so that we could print attractive 
titles on them. During this study each child had been collecting 
a wealth of material to paste in his own scrap book. A frieze, 
running the length of one side of our room was drawn and painted 
by five boys whom we call “Our Gang.” They selected an Amish 
farm scene as their subject. We later needed a state flag for our 
program. Flags were too expensive for us to buy, so one of 
our boys drew free hand the seal of the state which he then 
painted on blue sateen, and the girls made the fringe for the 
flag. Our art supervisor, Miss Satterwhite, gave an appreciation 
lesson on pottery making and pottery designs employed by the 
people of the Plains. We are familiar with Benjamin West, 
artist of the early Pennsylvania scene. Mr. Cullen Yates, R.A., 
of our own community is known and his paintings of the Water 
Gap studied. Again, when we needed a wampum belt for Tam- 
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many to present to William Penn, two of our boys painted the 
necessary figures in purple on white silk. 

We have needed arithmetic constantly in our unit. We have 
had many art problems involving its use, as weil as some inter- 
esting science and history problems. 

Now that the schooi year is at a close we have culminated our 
study of Pennsylvania with an exhibit of things Pennsylvanian 
which we have made, written and collected, and a program based 
on our findings, to which we invited our parents and the chil- 
dren in other grades of the Training School. 

The student teachers in health education taught the dances for 
an Indian scene and the miners’ scene. In English we wrote our 
own little playlets for the program and the comments for the an- 
nouncers. We decided to call our program and exhibit, “Penn- 
sylvania Bountiful” because the little publicity booklet tells us 
Pennsylvania “has everything” and we found this to be just 
about true. 
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America’s Old Masters: First Artists of the New World. By James 
Thomas Flexner. (New York: The Viking Press, 1939. Pp. 332. 
Illustrations. $3.75.) 


Mr. Flexner has given us a lively account of four of the ablest early 
American painters—Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley, Charles Will- 
son Peale, and Gilbert Stuart—under the caption, America’s Old Masters. 
If the title be accepted without the aura that is usually envisaged when the 
term “old master” is employed, it is well chosen, but to some it may be 
misleading. Biographical in intent and romantic in treatment, the volume 
evidences the author’s ability to clothe a skeleton of facts with the flesh 
and blood of vigorous individuality. While there has been no attempt to 
assay with finality the work of these artists, the brief discussion to be 
found here and there throughout the volume will intrigue many readers into 
a closer study of their painting. 

From the atmosphere of aesthetic poverty surrounding our Revolutionary 
forbears is traced the beginnings of American portraiture, the most primi- 
tive form in which art interest first manifests itself. Copley refers to the 
colonials as “a people entirely destitute of all just ideas of the arts” among 
whom he was overcome with a sense of loneliness “when his good pictures 
were not distinguished from his bad” and “when pompous Colonial connois- 
seurs commented only on the likeness.” 

It was inevitable that each of these painters in turn should have been 
irrepressibly drawn to Europe. West, with a profound conviction of an 
exalted mission in life, sailed in 1759 for Italy, where—according to Galt’s 
record, dictated by West, upon which Flexner has been forced to rely—he 
was received as a young American colonial with extraordinary warmth by 
the aesthetes of Rome. After three years’ study of technique he pursued 
his way to England, where an anticipated brief sojourn lengthened into a 
lifetime of achievement in the service of Art. 

Undoubtedly West’s greatest contribution lay in his furtherance of a 
wide interest in painting through the founding of the Royal Academy and 
his generous and untiring efforts in training aspiring young art students; 
for “nearly every painter of consequence both English and American of 
the succeeding generation passed through his studio.” Forsaking por- 
traiture as unworthy of his best efforts, he devoted himself to historical 
paintings in the “grand style.” His output was enormous, but unfortunately 
hé “spread himself too thin.” The unique and staunch friendship that de- 
veloped between West and King George, to whom Flexner invariably refers 
as “George,” is effectively portrayed with warmth of feeling. Buttressed 
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by this patronage which continued over a period of years, West’s position 
in the art world of Britain became well-nigh impregnable. 

In contrast to the self-assured West, John Singleton Copley, shy, sensi- 
tive, and introspective, deliberated apprehensively for many years before 
he could bring himself to hazard a trip abroad. But his “Boy with Squirrel” 
had been so happily received by the Royal Academy that he eventually found 
himself in England, and under the guidance and encouragement of West 
he achieved distinction and acclaim as a portrait painter. His well-known 
historical canvas, “The Death of Chatham,” was signally successful and 
established his position amongst English artists. Yet with every prospect 
of an increasingly successful career he still was unhappy in his English 
environment. Reared in abject poverty as a child, the dread of it haunted 
him throughout his prosperous years, prompting unpopular ways and 
means of capitalizing on certain large historical canvases which turned the 
tide of public favor against him, leaving him a broken and disappointed man 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

Mr. Flexner must have reveled in the innumerable colorful episodes in 
the life of Charles Willson Peale, for he treats it with a light hand. Peale’s 
amazing versatility was at once his advantage and misfortune—for who 
could achieve greatly and dip into such diverse fields as saddlery, the arts, 
active warfare, taxidermy, the establishment of a museum, dentistry, and 
farming! He spent but two years in England during which time he char- 
acteristically attempted to learn the technique of the “whole circle of arts.” 
Returning to America still an ardent patriot, Peale threw himself into 
the struggle for independence, doing a wealth of miniatures while in active 
service. Probably, however, his most valuable legacy to posterity is 
his portrait of Benjamin Franklin at a mature age. His keen sense of 
joyous and clean color manifest in much of his work is a distinct contrast 
to the heaviness of color employed by most of his contemporaries. Peale 
was the embodiment of the early American spirit, with all the ingenuity, 
abundant energy, and breadth of interest of the frontiersman. 

Benjamin Waterhouse has characterized Gilbert Stuart, the youth, as 
“a very capable, self-willed boy’—‘an only son, handsome and forward, 
and habituated at home to have his way in everything.” The author indi- 
cates the natural outcome of these qualities in Stuart, the brilliantly suc- 
cessful portraitist, showered with patronage in Britain and living there in 
extravagant splendor till his debts forced him to flee to America, where 
his portraits of Washington, though probably not his best work, have given 
him a very particular niche in the history of American painting. 

Mr. Flexner has an obvious flair for characterization and a keenness for 
the full utilization of the dramatic elements in his material. There are 
times, however, when some of his readers would wish for more restraint, 
as when, in contrasting the Boston of Copley’s day with that of the present, 
he says that, “where the best families now live their ancestral codfish swam.” 
Again, after fittingly closing the account of Peale’s life with the statement, 
“But Charles Willson Peale had joined the heroes of the American dream 
among whom he belonged,” he facetiously pictures Peale meeting Paul 
Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, and George Washington—adding, “even Rip 
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Van Winkle took off his hat as the old man scorched by on his velocipede.” 
On the whole, the volume is admirably done, coupling as it does the results 
of constructive imagination and thorough research. 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE REED GIPSON. 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1776-1876. By Homer 
Carey Hockett. 2 vols. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Vol. 1, 1776-1826, pp. xiv, 417. $3.00; Vol. II, 1826-1876, pp. xii, 405. 
$3.00.) 


The American people have heard frequently, during the past eight years, 
that the authorities in Washington have often overstepped their constitu- 
tional powers, that the Constitution is endangered, and that the present 
Chief Executive is desirous of becoming a dictator. 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt made his attack upon the Supreme 
Court a few years ago, he compared the government of the United States 
to a three mule team, with one of the mules, referring to the Court, being 
out of step with the other two. The Executive, the Congress, and the Court 
must, therefore, be made to work in unison. This meant that the Supreme 
Court must be compelled, in some way, to codperate with the Executive 
and the Congress. The forceful drive thus inaugurated alarmed the con- 
servative element of the Nation. The Courts, however, had withstood 
similar attacks before. Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and others had faced 
similar problems and had fought stubbornly against the Court. 

The battles against the Judiciary have been many, but the differences, 
controversies, and antagonisms that have appeared between the Executive 
and the Congress have been, at times, even more bitter and often more 
injurious to the public interest. The latter began during the Presidency of 
Washington and have appeared at intervals to the present day. The Recon- 
struction battles that followed the War between the States threatened the 
very foundations of American constitutional government. The constitutional 
problems involved in such disputes down to 1876 are ably considered by 
Professor Hockett. 

Professor Hockett’s sound, scholarly, and excellent treatise is primarily 
a history of the origin, growth, and development of the Constitution. In 
contrast, Professor A. C. McLaughlin’s Constitutional History of the United 
States is really composed of brilliant essays on the theory and philosophy 
of the Constitution. The studies of Professors McLaughlin and Hockett 
make an ideal combination, but the student should read Hockett’s treatise 
first. 

The principles of the federal government were, according to Professor 
Hockett, “in large part the product of a reaction against monarchy. But 
they did not spring into being suddenly with the meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, nor did the Declaration of Independence evoke them 
out of the void. The continuity of our institutional development has too 
often been overlooked by those who have stressed the significance of our 
secession from the British empire. Independence, indeed, permitted our 
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development to take a course which was in many ways new, but the roots 
of our constitutionalism must be sought in the contest between England’s 
middle class and the royal authority.” [I, vii.] 

Realizing the roots of the federal government were found in England, 
Professor Hockett devotes six of the eighteen chapters of the first volume 
to such matters as “The Rise of English Liberalism’; “Problems of Im- 
perial Government: [in the] Seventeenth Century”; “Progress towards an 
Imperial Constitution: [in the] Eighteenth Century”; “Defects of the Con- 
stitutional System”; “The Great Debate’; and “The Breakdown of the 
Imperial Constitution.” 

Dr. Hockett, therefore, has considered such questions as the transition 
from the gild to the chartered company, the corporation, and the common- 
wealth. When the companies grew into prosperous colonies, and the king 
and Parliament began to assert their prerogatives in a rather forceful way 
at the expense of the local assemblies, the colonists appealed to their char- 
tered rights, to their rights as Englishmen, and finally to the “Higher Law.” 

The French and Indian War was followed by a wide divergence of 
opinion in the constitutional theory of the British Empire. The colonial 
theory is clearly expressed by Otis, Henry, and others in their opposition 
to the Imperial legislative enactments from 1764 to 1774. The divergence 
of Colonial and British thought became so serious that all efforts to com- 
promise failed. The clash in constitutional theory led quickly to the arbiter 
of the sword, the Revolution, and Independence. 

Hockett is at his best in his treatment of the Articles of Confederation, 
the drafting and launching of the Constitution, the Presidency of Wash- 
ington, and the stupendous problems that faced the Congress, the first 
five Presidents, and the Supreme Court under the leadership of John Mar- 
shall. In analyzing the opinions of Marshall, Hockett presents rather 
forcefully the nationalizing influence of the great Chief Justice. 

Professor Hockett’s second volume covers the fifty years from 1826 to 
1876. The author, by choice and space limitations, confines the currents 
of national and sectional thought to those that had a real bearing on Amer- 
ican constitutional history. The participants in the discussions of the period, 
so filled with strife and discord, were many, but the actors in this study of 
the great national drama had necessarily to be limited to the more forceful 
leaders of the time. 

Professor Hockett does not neglect the slavery issue, but he tries not to 
emphasize it to the neglect of other vital constitutional problems. In the 
words of the author “there are other topics in this middle period [than 
slavery] which, in the perspective of the present, are of perhaps greater 
interest. The democratization of the federal government, the rise of capi- 
talistic industry, the adoption of the corporate form of organization, and 
the territorial expansion of the United States are developments of these 
years which affected our constitutional system, in the long run, quite as 
profoundly as the slavery issue.” [II, vii-viii.] 

The second volume, like the first, is composed of eighteen chapters. In 
the first half of the book the author presents the democratizing influences 
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of Jacksonian democracy and the reaction against nationalism in the 1820's 
and 1830’s. Jackson was able, through the death of some of the members, 
to remake largely the Supreme Court. The great nationalizing opinions 
of Chief Justice Marshall gradually gave way to the opinions of “the 
more careful guardian of state powers”—Roger B. Taney. “While Mar- 
shall’s chief interest was legal, Taney’s was economic and social. For 
Marshall according to some critics, the heart of constitutional law was the 
doctrine of vested rights, and the protection of contracts was for him a 
considerable part of the duty of government. Taney, on the contrary, 
approached cases from the human rather than the juristic standpoint, and 
was less attracted to the doctrine of stare decisis. He was inclined to 
regard the state’s power, which touched the daily life of the people 
more intimately than did that of the nation, as of greater significance and 
as deserving of wide exercise.” [II, 96.] 

The latter half of the second volume deals with the constitutional aspects 
of slavery and expansion, such as the compromises and their failure, the 
literature of the abolitionists, the use of the mails, the right of petition, 
the failure of the Fugitive Slave Law, the effect of the Dred Scott Decision, 
the election of Lincoln, and the secession of the Southern states. This 
brought forth a repetition of the classic argument on the questions of states’ 
rights and the theory of secession. Secession, nevertheless, followed and 
civil war became a grim reality. The constitutional problems that faced 
President Lincoln are briefly but clearly presented. 

Finally, the constitutional problems of reconstruction are treated impar- 
tially ; the Fourteenth Amendment is carefully analyzed; the Legal Tender 
and Slaughter House cases are ably presented; and the election of 1876 
is described as the beginning of a new era. 

In summarizing the results of the War and Reconstruction, Professor 
Hockett writes : 

“From the conflict the United States emerged a nation—no longer even 
in men’s theorizing a confederation. States still possessed autonomy in 
purely local affairs, but of questions concerning their powers, as well as 
of the constitutionality of acts of Congress, the Supreme Court was ac- 
cepted as judge, although some continued to begrudge it these functions. 
With these fundamentals settled and the fourteenth amendment added to 
the Constitution, the era which now opened was a new one. The country 
entered its second century of independent existence with a substantially 
different set of problems and a changed constitutional system.” [II, 371.] 

Professor Hockett has produced a good constitutional history of the 
United States. His scholarship is sound and his literary style is excellent. 
His careful and lucid presentation of the intricate constitutional problems 
that faced the nation from 1776 to 1876 lifts these two volumes above the 
realm of just two more ordinary books. 

Each volume contains an adequate index and an excellent bibliography. 


Lehigh University Georce D. Harmon. 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania. By J. E. Wright and Doris S. 
Corbett. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1940. Pp. 251. 
Illustrated. $2.50.) 


Since 1937, The Western Pennsylvania Series has done a great deal in 
making familiar to the public the early history of that region. This book, 
the eighth in the series, is concerned with that most absorbing subject, the 
folkways of the frontier family. There lies in this subject an important 
historical problem, namely, to what extent were the occupational and cul- 
tural patterns brought by the pioneers into the wilderness able to survive 
and to what extent were they supplanted or modified by the necessities of 
adjustment to the new environment. It is not the purpose of this book to 
solve this problem, for the method is not analytical but descriptive and 
illustrative. Here is presented in clear, straightforward fashion the essen- 
tial facts about the settlers, their land and crops, their shelter, food and 
clothing. The wives and children are given full consideration for their 
share in the pioneering process. The frontier doctor, lawyer, preacher, and 
teacher are all presented to us as typical characters in moulding the new 
communities. A description of the first roads, factories, and towns, the 
development of which denoted that advancing civilization was overtaking 
the frontier, rounds out the picture. 

The authors skillfully introduce quotations from contemporary accounts, 
printed or unprinted, sometimes identifying the source but often omitting 
to do so. Occasionally they have used illustrative material from outside the 
state. Very rarely a doubtful statement is made, eg. (p. 41), that many 
new settlers did not recognize poor land when they saw it. It is an espe- 
cially fine feature of the book that when the authors have kindled interest 
in some household art or agricultural tool, the reader’s curiosity is satisfied 
by the marginal pen sketches by Clarence McWilliams. There is also a 
glossary of some one hundred and seventy terms, once in common use but 
now rather unfamiliar. 

The reviewer’s opinion is that the book admirably fulfills its purpose, 
which is to recreate for the modern reader the way of life on the frontier 
in early western Pennsylvania. It is written simply but it is not over 
simplified. It is a book that deserves to find its way into the homes, and 
especially into the high schools of the state. 

Ursinus College Harvey L. Carrer. 


The Military History. of Carlisle and Carlisle Barracks. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas G. Tousey. (Richmond: The Deitz Press, 1939. Pp. 
xvi, 447. $3.50.) 


The military history of Carlisle dates back to the period of the French 
and Indian Wars. In 1754 England sent over four regiments of men to 
guard her growing frontier. One of these regiments was assigned to the 
Ohio valley. It spent some weeks at Carlisle, preliminary to its march 
westward. This marked the first use of Carlisle as a strategic military 
base. In May, 1757, Col. John Stanwix arrived with a mixed force of 
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British and provincial troops, and from that date on, Carlisle played an 
increasingly important réle in American history. It figures in the Forbes 
campaign of 1758; Bouquet’s campaign of 1763, and of course in the scenes 
of the Revolutionary War. Troops from Carlisle were in Boston within 
five months after the battle of Concord. During the war, this frontier fort 
was one of the busiest centers in all the colonies. British prisoners were 
brought there for confinement—among them no other than Lieut. John 
André. Factories were set up here for the manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions. Cannon, shot, gun carriages, nails, barrels, harness and other items 
were turned out in mass production. It became a supply base for horses, 
pack and draft animals, and at one time had upwards of 1,200 horses on 
hand. Washington referred to Carlisle as “the grand arsenal for all artil- 
lery on this side of the Hudson River.” (105) 

In 1791, Congress decided to reopen Carlisle Barracks, and use this post 
as the general rendezvous for the Western army. It was the center of 
military activity during the days of Whiskey Insurrection, during the 
War of 1812, and during the Mexican War. It was in 1863, however, that 
the greatest excitement in Carlisle’s history occurred. When Col. J. E. B. 
Stuart invaded Pennsylvania, he levied on Carlisle for a generous supply 
of food, provisions, and supplies, but the citizens refused. Col. Stuart 
shelled the town. Great damage was inflicted and the barrack buildings 
were burned to the ground. New barracks were soon rebuilt however, 
and Carlisle again became a center for newly drafted infantrymen, artillery- 
men, and cavalrymen. Following the Civil War, the Carlisle Barracks be- 
came of less and less importance, until Col. Richard H. Pratt, Indian edu- 
cator, appeared upon the scene. After years of missionary work, he suc- 
ceeded in having Carlisle Barracks transformed into a Training School 
for Indians. The chapter dealing with this institution is the most inter- 
esting to Pennsylvanians. In 1918 the Indian School was closed and the 
Barracks were converted into a Hospital Unit. The latest unit assigned 
to Carlisle was the establishment of the Medical Field Service School. 
“The future of the town and the Army Post, says the author, lies in the 
laps of the gods.” Col. Tousey deserves the lasting gratitude of students 
of Pennsylvania history. He has resurrected the history of one of the out- 
standing army posts of the United States, and has saved from oblivion the 
interesting story of its development. 

University of Pittsburgh Joun Wo. OLIver. 


A Picture of Lycoming County. American Guide Series. (Williamsport: 
The Commissioners of Lycoming Qounty, 1939. Illustrated. Pp. 
xiv, 223.) 


One of the interesting projects sponsored by the WPA has been the 
series of historical writings called the American Guide Series. This his- 
tory of one of the counties of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is an 
example of how these projects can serve several ends. In the first place, 
it presents a very readable and interesting sketch of the history of the 
county and its present government. In the second place, it provides some- 
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thing which can be generally used in the schools for the purpose of giving 
accurate information and stimulating general interest in the history of the 
locality. 

Those who have prepared this volume have viewed their problem broadly 
and have not only detailed the usual chronological series of spectacular 
events, but they have made much of the normal processes of life in the 
various periods of the development of Lycoming county. In small compass, 
this book gives a well-rounded picture of the variety of interests in the 
life of the community. The volume is attractively made and its value is 
enhanced by carefully chosen illustrations. The front end paper is a 
graphic account in map form of the evolution of the county. The Common- 
wealth would be indeed fortunate were it possible to have a similar volume 
for each of the counties. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F, Nicuots. 


Steadfast at Valley Forge. By Rupert Sergent Holland. (Philadelphia: 
Macrae-Smith Company, 1939. Pp. 328. $2.00.) 


This book for older boys presents an interesting picture of a crucial 
period during the American Revolution. The hero, young Nicholas Ashley, 
lives near Valley Forge but has Philadelphia relatives who are loyalists. 
His own loyalist traditions, inherited from his father, who had been a 
British army officer, are at war with his sympathies for friends and neigh- 
bors who have joined the Revolutionary army. As a loyalist he is wel- 
comed in Philadelphia; as a neighbor he is welcomed at Valley Forge. 
Thus through the eyes of his hero Mr. Holland is able to present the con- 
trast between the life of ease and pleasure led by the British officers in 
the city and the hardships of the American soldiers in the wintry valley. 
At the beginning of the book Nicholas’ loyalty to the king is severely 
shaken by the tactics of a group of foraging Hessians; later he helps to 
get supplies and letters to his friends at Valley Forge, and by spring he is 
ready to enlist in the Revolutionary Army. The various episodes of the 
book are well calculated to hold the young reader’s attention, and the main 
thread of the plot, Nicholas’ conflict of loyalties, is interesting and novel. 
The historical personages in the book, such as Washington, Wayne, Steuben, 
Lafayette, and Howe, are well drawn and are not so obtrusive as to spoil 
the narrative interest with heavy-handed historicity. 

Washington, D. C. E.izaBETH HAwTHORN BUCK. 


Strife Before Dawn. By Mary Schumann. (New York: The Dial Press, 
1939. Pp. viii, 440. $2.50.) 


This historical novel is a vivid and swiftly moving tale of life and ad- 
venture in western Pennsylvania and the Ohio valley during the years from 
1764 to 1782. The story begins at Fort Pitt in the autumn of 1764 with 
Colonel Henry Bouquet’s expedition against the Ohio Indians, and includes 
Dunmore’s War and the events of the American Revolution on the western 
Pennsylvania frontier. 
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The westward thrust of the settlers seeking new lands in the Ohio. valley, 
the futile struggle of the Indians to turn back the tide of settlement, and 
the brave determination with which this “western front” was held during 
the Revolution are the major themes of the novel. They are well developed 
with careful and convincing detail which gives evidence of a thorough 
study of the available materials for the region’s history. The men and 
women who braved the wilderness to find new homes and the soldiers who 
fought to protect them are recreated against a colorful background of 
historical episodes. But the settlers are not portrayed as wholly noble; 
the crudities and barbarities aroused by the harsh conditions of wilderness 
life and by the struggle with the Indians are not overlooked. There is an 
almost idyllic picture of life among the Shawnees, and the case for the 
Indians as defenders of their lands and homes is sympathetically presented. 

The fictional plot or romance is interesting but not very convincing. The 
hero is a settler, trader, and Revolutionary soldier. When he rescues his 
wife from captivity among the Shawnee Indians as a result of Bouquet’s 
Ohio campaign, he finds her with an Indian son. Believing her husband 
dead, she has married a Shawnee warrior. This, along with the hero’s 
growing attachment for another woman, a Virginian aristocrat, threatens 
to wreck their marriage, but his noble character triumphs with the aid of 
wise counsel from the missionary Zeisberger. His renewed affection for 
his wife makes him mourn her death from “lung fever.” His love for the 
other woman, however, continues. They are about to be wedded, when he 
is captured by the Indians. Simon Girty, a former friend, saves him from 
burning at the stake, but he is sent to the terrible prisons of Montreal. 
Later he escapes and returns home for the happy ending, soon after the 
news of Cornwallis’ surrender reaches Pittsburgh. 

The striking portraits of historical figures and the brilliant descriptions 
of historical events are likely to be remembered long after the fiction is 
forgotten. Bouquet’s councils with the Indians at Fort Pitt and on the 
Muskingum, George Croghan’s treaty making, the massacre of Logan’s 
family, the battle of Point Pleasant, Brodhead’s expedition against the 
Senecas, the massacre of the Christian Indians at Gnadenhuetten, and many 
other historical episodes are woven into the narrative. There are good 
character studies of Henry Bouquet, Logan, Simon Girty, George Croghan, 
and Lachlan McIntosh. Many other historical characters are described 
in less detail but as convincingly. It is not surprising that the fictional 
characters suffer in comparison with the real ones. 

Erie, Pa. Donatp H. Kent. 








